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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
ANNESLEY AND OTHER POEMS, 


Annesley and other Poems; By Anna Harriet 
Drury. Pp. 74. London, W. Pickering. 


Ir, after having perused a small volume like this, 
written as we are informed by a young lady, we 
at once and unhesitatingly couple her name with 
the famous names of Goldsmith and Crabbe; our 
yeaders will be apt to think that we are either rash 
or more inclined to encomium than the nature of 
the performance is likely to warrant. But we 
are prepared to risk the suspicion, and trust that 
before we have quitted Annesley, we shall have 
secured a cordial and universal agreement with 
our high and special verdict. 

Annesley is a poem of nearly six hundred 
lines, and of a pathetic and religious cast. It 
briefly introduces us to two attached school- 
fellows, one of whom goes to India and makes 
agreat fortune, and the other settles into the 
quietude of a rural church living, the duties of 
which he performs in a manner described by the 
author as we shall immediately show. ‘lhe 
Indian returns home and finds his fricnd buried 
in his village graveyard. He contemplates the 
marble tomb sadly, and is joined by an aged 
parishioner, from whose mouth he learns the 
particulars of his life and death. The fecling and 
piety of the Deserted Village, and the pith and 
antithesis of Crabbe which mark so much of the 
narrative, cannot escape our poctical friends, 
though it would be difficult to pick out the single 
lines which most forcibly illustrate the latter qua- 
lities, But we will come, without further pretace, 
to the tale. The wealthy nabob seeks his 
native country, and thus speaks of his career 
and its results ; 


“Time—powers—affections—being—were controlled 
By one fell autocrat—the strife fox.gold ! 


“Jt ceased at last: the passion and the strife : 

And I retreated from my Eastern life. 

Laden with wealth, and seared before my time, 
Returned repining to my native clime. 

My end of being gained, my labour o’er, 

I had no more to gain, yet sighed for more. 

The world was mine, with all the world can be; 

I tried it all, and found it, vanity ! 

Restless from spot to spot I wandered on, 

Seeking for peace on earth, and finding none, 

Till to the village were my footsteps sent, 

Where the brief manhood of wiy friend was spent: 
There, like a wellspring to its ancient track, 
Came the checked tide of old affection back. 

I reached his Church: I paced the silent aisle, 
Till fancy heard his voice, and caught his smile: 
Till mixing things that are with things that seem, 
Our separation but appeared a dream, 

And when again I sought the open air, 

I almost started not to find him there.” 


+ His companion is introduced to chronicle the 
virtues of the departed : 


“Pensive I sat his monument to scan, 

Aud scarcely saw a venerable Man, 

Whose face, as marked by intellect as years, 

Had watched my watching, and observed my tears.” 


He is asked for information, and we read his 
answer : 


«Bear with me, Stranger: you have given a thrill 

To the sole chord that keeps its music still : 

His name will fire me, when to other tones 

My aged heart is chill as churchyard stones. 

Would’st hear his tale ?—then sit we here awhile. 

There stands his church : I love the holy pile— 

There first I listened, worshipped, and believed ; 

There first the sacrament of life received : 

And there first heard that soft and silver voice, 

Call pride to weep—and weepers to rejoice ! 
Enlarged 86.) 





«* He found us in our sin: untaught—unfed— 

Our life a burden, and its close a dread : 

The churchyard rank with weeds: the churchbell gone: 
Oh ! those were fearful days to look upon ! 2 
We knew no Sabbath prayer: the Rector prayed— 
He cleared the score for all and he was paid.— 
Little we cared what he might pray or preach, 
Whom é ich tithe grumbler tried to over-reach. 
Perhaps he mourned for us: his strength was weak, 
His spirit feeble. ’Lis with shame I speak— 

Kut when we saw him daily waste away, 

We betted on the rate of his decay: 

Nor can I now my blasphemy forget, 

When the hearse passed—and I had lost niy bet !’ ” 


Need we mention Crabbe here ?—but we pro- 
ceed : 


“*Thus Annesley found us—godless, reckless, wild— 
*Tis strange to ponder how we were beguiled : 

How fect that spurned at holiness before, 

Were drawn to crowd about the ‘'emple door : 

How the deaf ear was chained, the cold heart wrung, 
By the soft music of that gifted tongue! 

At first we learnt to love him—theu to hear : 

He won our sympathy—and then our ear: 

We loved to follow where he chose to guide, 

And thus he led us to the Fountain’s side : 

And when we heird those rills of comfort flow, 

Is it a marvel that we loved him so? 

***Soon wrought his influence: round this holy hill 
‘The Sabbath chimes again began to thrill: ~ 

His toil, his diligence the Schoolhouse reared, 

Where still his words are graved, his name endeared.— 
The poor, the destitute, the full of pain, 

Soon learned to seek, where none applied in vain: 

The child of sorrow knew with whom to find 

Help for his need, and comfort for his rhind.’” 


But their beloved guide is himseif stricken by 
sorrow :— ; 


“*4 cloud came o’er his brow: his sunny eye 
Beamed kind as ever, but more thoughtfully, 

We marked—we wondered :—none the secret knew, 
But still the gathering sadness grew and grew. 

He shunned his equals: in his village walk . 

The passing ploughman missed his cheering talk: 
The children crossed his path, and looked again 
For the kind question, never asked in vain :— 
Changed was his.mood to all : except to those 
Whose draught, like his, was of the spirit’s woes— 
Still by the dying pillar would he kneel, 

To soothe the anguish he had learned to feel: 
Bring Heaven’s own light on darkened faith to shine, 
Bind up the broken heart with oil and wine, 
While as he left them, he could hear them say, 

* He needs the comfort that he gives away !”’’ 


Itis the shame and disgrace of a sister, and 
he hurries abroad to seek and bring her to re- 
pentance, and then we come to learn that he had 
unconsciously inspired an enthusiastic passion in 


the bosom of Lilian, an orphan girl, and one of 


his parishioners. We know nothing superior to 
the tracing of the growth of this fatal pas- 
s10on: 

—-—-** Unchecked, her fancy free 

Built up a world of graceful fantasy— 

A realm of love, and genius, and delight, 

Where foes can ne’er molest, nor envy blight— 
Where friends who never part, for ever meet, 

And not a home contains an empty seat.— 

Poor child! the sport of every earthly breeze, 

How could she build her happiness on these ? 

:--But thus she grew—wild, bright as lightning flame, 
Till to the village the new Rector came. 

He preached : she listened, marvelled, and believed: 
With every Sabbath day new life received ; 

All that was mist before, was sunshine now, 

A calm, pure gladness wreathed her careless brow : 
‘The world grew less :—Eternity seemed all— 

See felt she stood—and then began to fall ! 

—A specious form that dire opponent took 

To turn the heart from Life’s pure waterbrook— 
Gratitude, awe, and reverent esteem, 

For him who ied her to that healing stream, 

All seemed his due :—but still the spark spread on— 
Her prayers grew cold ; her peace of mind was gone, 
Her grandsire sickened : Annesley sought his bed, 
And Lilian learnt to listen for his tread, 

He saw her grief, arid holy comfort brought— 

Ah! little deemed he of the ill he wrought !— 





Spellbound before his talents and his worth, 

Iie shewed her Heaven—but Lilian thought of earth— 
Iie spoke.of hearts whose treasures are above ; 

She only thought of tite, with Annesley’s love,— 

Till through each vein the vital passion ran, 

And she forgot the Teacher, inthe man ! 


“ « Where was the healer for that secret sting? 

The poison draught was in the fountain spring. 
Fach warning word, each solemu truth he gave, 

But held her closer, her affection’s slave. 

Like yon bright sun he moved, benign and pure : 
And for cach beam he shed, she loved him more. 

He was her all: to him the shrine was given 

His toil had hallowed for the work of Lieaven: 
Peace left her hour of prayer—hr faith grew dim— 
Her soul’s religion was to pray for him ! 


“ * But he passed on—his pathway lay beyond— 
Too heavenly for a heart so madly fond: 

His glorious image faded from her track, 

And thedone weeper turned in silence back. 

And who can tell the deep and hidden strife, 

The soul’s fierce struggle between death and life, 
Ey which the hand of grace her spirit bent, 

To yield her idol—and to live content ? 

« «Oh! it is easy, when our day-dreams fade, 

To hide our anguish in the churchyard shade : 

It needs no couraze, when our idols fall, 

‘To seek a deathbed, and forget them all: 

But to live on—without that precious thing 

Our hearts had twined with every dearest string— 
Begin our course afresh—and weave again 

The wreath of happiness we wove in vain— 

Zhis is a pang to try the might of faith, 

More bittter than the bitterness of Death! 


“© To tread Life’s wilderness—and know no more 
The starry eye that was her light before— 

To see the noon of joy on all beside, 

And shé alone in faded eventide— 

Was notthis bittet? This did Lilian bear, 
Crushing at once her hope and her despair : 

And they who dwelt beside her, ne’er divined 
The deep, dark struggle to her breast confined : 
But e’en Religion’s peace was void of power 

To bring back freshness to that broken flower, 
Which Heaven had watered for an Angel’s joy, 
And Earth had gathered—gathered to destroy !’” 


To our minds this is the perfect truth of na- 
ture, and the deepest feeling of poetry. An- 
nesley comes back from his painful errand to his 
erring sister: 

He saw her fade and die: but not unblest : 
His prayers went with her spirit to its rest: 
Humbled, forgiven—in her grave she slept; 
And he returned—rejoicing, while he wept.— 


***And could we too rejoice—when day by day, 
We saw our beacon watchfire waste away ? 

—I have shed many a bitter tear since then, 
But ne’er shall know such bitterness again ! 

*T was hard to yield him to a foreign shore, 
E’en when we looked to seeing him once more ; 
But in his bright life’s prime, so pure,so wise— 
To droop and pine before his people’s eyes, 
Wrestling the torrent of disease to stem, 
Grappling with anguish—but to toilfor them!” 


“ ‘He dwelt among us like a seraph guest— 

A child of Eden in a pilgrim’s vest :— 

Who, though for others pleased to linger here, 
Pines fer his own immortal atmosphere— 

Yet ’twas yot pining—that sublime desire 

Gave to his brow its calm—his eye its fire: 

In that pure yearning was the motive found, 
That in his weakness made his strength abound ¢ 
Our sun so long, he would refresh us yet, 

And shine the brightest—when about to set! ”* 


The disastrous fate of Lilian and Annesley is 
hurried on : 
“ The friends who sepulchred her sleeping clay, 
Mourned the young rosebud’s premature decay— 
But I, who saw how that decay begun, 
Could but rejoice in tears that all was done, 
When over Annesley’s grave the death--ite woke, 
Of her who loved him best—whose heart he broke ! 


“Still lnmgered Annesley—life and sense returned : 
For one brief moment yet the taper burned: 

But from that hour more hollow grew his cheek, 
His breath more painful—and his pulse more weak. 
The Sabbath came—and they who thronged to pray, 


Missed hig loved yoice,and came in tears away. 
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T went to see him when the day was o’er— 

Mis weeping servant met me at the door. ‘ 
* He has been easier—were it God’s good will, 
We almost think he might recover still ’*— 
With noiseless footsteps to his chair we erept : 
Ile sat so motionless, we thought he slept.— 
Hiis brow was turned to Heaven—like Heaven’s calm sky, 
So pure--so bright, in mild serenity. 

One wasted hand upon his breast reposed, 

His lip was smiling—but his bright e;e closed. 
The +etting sun its parting ray had shot 

O’er that pale brow—mect emblem of its lot: 
The open Bible at his elbow spread 

Spake his last message— Blessed are the dead !” 
—Oh! blest indeed—beyond all mortal ken— 
But what to us was that bright message ‘hen? 


«** T turned away with faint and gasping breath, 
I fled despairing from that house of death : 
Sought the old oak where I had heard him pray, 
And poured in tears my bitterness away. : 
All nature wore her evening garb serene, 

As though he lived—as though he ne’er had been! 
And thus, I thought, now that free spirit’s gleam 
Has passed from earth like a forgotten dream, 
His temple bell would sweep around the hill, 

As though his voice were breathing in it still— 
The eyes he loved would see another’s face; 
Another’s talents fill his empty place ; 

And genius—wisdom—zeal—and piety, 

Lie unremembered—save by Heaven and me ! 


«*¢ And thou wert gone indeed —thou gifted one ! 

Thou, whose brief course was as the morning sun ; 

In the high noontide of thy pure renown, 

Thy glory faded—and thy light gone down !— 

Gone down ? nay rather—it was gone up higher: 

*I'was Heaven’s own son that quenched that starry fire : 
He had not lived in vain: nor built his faith 

On shifting sea-sand, washed away by death— 

Christ was his Rock—his All :—we knew his lot— 

And yet we wept, as though we knew it not!” 


How touching and how truthlike is this 
death-scene, and the feeling, natural reflections 
to which it gives rise; and how pathetically 
does the old man conclude ! 

*«*« And now I dwell alone, but notin tears; 

Light on my daikness—sgladness for my fears— 
Strength for the failing heart—the drooping limb, 
Shine in that Gospel I was taught by him. 

And if his name for that blest gift be dear, 

How dearer far the Hand that led him here, 
That taught his lip to show me where to flee— 
Took him‘to glory—and will welcome me! ” 


We will now only ask if we have proven our 


case, and if this fair youns author ‘is not by this 


single poem entitled to take her place with 
those who cannot be forgotten? We pause for 
a reply. 


Eleven shorter compositions fill up the volume, 
and all possess evidence of’ genius not un- 
worthy of the principal composition. The close 
of the Emigrant, for instance, is very beautiful: 


*« But ask me not to sing of home, 
Till home’s soft echoes are forgot— 

Till yearning love has ceased to roam, 
And call on those who answer not ! 


Well have I borne, and well can bear : 
Strong faith forbids me to repine: 
* Sing of your homes—your Mother’s care— 
Butask me not to sing of mine / 


My heart can warm to others’ bliss : 
Pour on, and I will swell thetone : 

I'll sing of every theme—but this— 
And every country—but my own !’” 


The old Horse to his mistress also contains 
stanzas of genuine poetry and pathos : 


“I see thee in thy beauty, 
As IL was wont to see; 

The tall and gracious stature, 
Like a crested birchen tree ; 

The brow, across whose smoothness 
No evil cloud could float; 

The voice, that never threatened, 
And the hand that never sméte ; 

The long brown tresses shading 
‘The cheek of rosy glow; 

The soft blue eye of gentle love, 
The skin of tinted snow; 

The silver laugh of gay content, 
‘The bright and peaceful smile : 

‘The heart, that knows no bitterness— 
The tongue, that speaks no guile ! 

+ SJ A 


Long years of light and honour 
Betore be path be spread,— 

The dew of blessing on thy track— 
The sunbeam on thine head !, 

Affection’s roses round thee— 
Faith in thy bosom shrined— 





A home of joy before thee— 
And a path of peace behind !” 


Some delicious lines picture a stream, and de- 
duce from it a lesson of the purest morality and 
humanity : 


“ Thereis within 2 crag-bound way, 

Astream ot taultless loveliness : 

Its lucid waters love to stray 

Where every sound hath power ‘o bless. 
No torrent foam—no sparkling jet 
Fxalt that little rivulet: 

It bounds as if with joy serene, 

O’er pebble beds, and shores of green, 
And lulls each polished stone to sleep, 
That sparkles through its stainless deep. 
And what hath made that stream so fair ? 
The guardian crag—the balmy air ? 

The music of the ceaseless race ? 

The sunbeam on the wild bird’s trace? 
No—these around a Monarch’s seat, 
Ilad ne’er possessed a charm as sweet. 
Tis here its spell of beauty lies— 

Tn mercy is that beauty spent! 

Around the poor man’s Wenre it flies, 

His blessing—and his ornament ! 
Bright harbinger of peace and health 
To those who own no other wealth, 
While here the crag-reared patch is nurst, 
There it allays the shepherd’s thirst ; 

In soothing murmurs seeks to cheer 

The fever of the sleepless ear } 

Or gently cools the rising breeze, 

To fan the brow of wan disease. 
Unmindful still of grandeur’s eye, 

It cheers the hut of poverty : 

The sunbeam’s glow, the whirlwind’s force, 
Eut warm or speed its glorious course, 

The course assigned by One above— 

Both type and token of His love |” 


We reluctantly forbear from quoting more. 
That we have been surprised and charmed with 
this début in the poetic world, will, we repeat 
our hope, not now appear to be either a hasty or 
a too glowing judgment. That we have not 

rofaned the names of Goldsmith and Crabbe, 

y placing that of the Young Girl by their side, 
is about the highest tribute we can pay to her 
mind, her heart , and her genius. 








MUSHROOMS, TOADSTOOLS, AND PUFF-BALLS, 


A Treatise on the Esculent Funguses of England, 
&e. By C. D. Badham, M.D. Pp. 138, 
Reeve, Brothers. 


Messrs. Reeve have certainly got their estab- 
lishment, as folks say, “up to the mark,” for 
the publication of works of this class; for we are 
informed that from the same factory are pro- 
duced the labours of the artist, colourist, printer, 
engraver, lithographer, and gil the componency 
of an illustrated scientific bgok, so well executed 
as to strike the attention and deserve the favour 
of the publie. 

Having accorded this commendation to the 
manner we proceed to the matter of the volume 
before us, in which we find much that is both 
new and curious. It was generally known and 
broadly stated at botanical societies, and other 
meetings where natural history was cultivated, 
that the tribe of mushrooms, so scantily used as 
a luxury in English cookery (though one or two 
sorts are widely gathered in the fields when they 
spring up, and consumed in the rough about the 
country), formed an article of important con- 
sumption in other parts of the world, and that 
many kinds were eaten by the people which we 
rejected as. dangerous or poisonous. And that 
such should be the case is not very strange, since 
there are a considerable proportion of deleterious 
species mingled with the nutritious and whole- 
some; and it requires distinct perception of not 
very obvious differences, to know howto detect the 
one from the other. The risk of mistake accord- 
ingly led to the proscription of the good and the 
bad together; and under the evil names of toad- 
stools, puff-balls, and other ugly looking agarics, 
a vast quantity of excellent diet is wasted 
throughout the land. 

Upon all these points Dr, Badham throws 





Bie 
much light. He lays before us a_historica, 
poetical, and geographical account of the Fungys 
from the early times of Greece and Rome; inj 
in regard to the last, ¢. e., the range of Fungus 
growth, states : 

“lhe family of funguses in the comprehensive 
sense in which we now employ the tern, js 
immense. Merely catalogued and described, 
there are sufficient to fill an octavo volume of 
nearly 400 pages of close print, of British specics 
alone; altogether, there cannot be less thay 
5,000 recognised species, at present known, and 
each year adds new ones to the list. The reader's 
surprise at this will somewhat diminish, whe, 
he considers, that not only the toadstools which 
beset his walks, whether growing upon the 
ground, or at the roots of trees, belong to this 
class, but that the immense hordes of parasites, 
which feed at his expense, and foul, like the 
Harpies, whatever they may not actually con. 
sume, belong to it also. 

“For the single mushroom+that we eat, how 
many hundreds there be that retaliate and prey 
upon us in return! ‘To enumerate but a few, 
and these of the microscopic kinds (on the 
other side, are some which the arms can scarely 
embrace) ; the Mucor Mucedo, that spawns upon 
our dried preserves ; the Ascophora Mucedo, that 
makes our bread mouldy, (mucide frustya 
farine,) the Uredo segetum, that burns Cerés 
out of her own cornfields; the Uredo rubiyo, 
whose rust is still more destructive; and the 
Puccinia graminis, whose voracity sets corn-laws 
and farmers at defiance, are all funguses! Sois 
the grey Monilia, that rots, and then fattens 
upon, our fruits; and the Mueor herbariorun, 
that destroys the careful gleanings of the pains. 
taking botanist. When our beer becomes 
mothery, the mother of that mischief is a fungus, 
If pickles acquire a bad taste, if ketchup turns 
ropy and putrefies, funguses have a finger in it 
all! Their reign stops not here; they prey 
upon each other; they even select their victims! 
There is the Myrothecium viride, which will 
only grow upon dry Agarics, preferring, chiefly, 
for this purpose, the A. adustus. The Mucor 
chrysospermus, which attacks the flesh of a par- 
ticular Boletus; the Sclerotium cornutum, which 
visits some other moist mushrooms in decay. 
There aresome Xylomas that will spot the leaves 
of the maple, and some those of the willow, 
exclusively. The naked seeds of some are found 
burrowing between the opposite surfaces of 
leaves; some love the neighbourhood of burnt 
stubble: and charred wood; some visit: the 
sculptor in his studio, growing up amidst the 
heaps of moistened marble dust that have caked 
and consolidated under his saw. The Racodium 
of the low cellar festoons its ceiling, shags its 
walls, and wraps its thick coat round our wine 
casks, keeping our oldest wine in closest bond; 
while the Ge-astrum, aspiring occasionally to 
leave this earth, has been found suspended, like 
Mahomet’s coffin, between it and the staxs, on 
the very highest pinnacle of St. Paul’s. . The 
close cavities of nuts occasionally aff.rd conceal- 
ment to some species ; others, like leeches; stick 
to the bulbs of plants and suck them dry ; these 
(the architect’s and ship-builder’s bane,) pick 
timber to pieces, as men pick oakum,; non, 
they confine their selective ravages to plants 


alone, they attach themselves to animal strue- 


tures and destroy animal life; the Oxygen 
equina has a particular fancy for the hoofs ef 
horses and for the horns of cattle, sticking to these 
alone; the belly of a tropical fly is liable in 
autumn to break out into vegetable tufts. of 
fungous growth; and the caterpillar to cary 
about on his body a Clavaria larger than himself. 
The disease called Muscadine, which destroys s0 
many silk-worms, is also a fungus ( Botrytis 
Bassiana ), which in a very short time completely 
fills the worm with filaments very unlike. those 
it is in the habit of secreting. * a 
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“Jastly, and to take breath, funguses visit 
the wards of our hospitals, and_grow out of the 
products of surgical disease. ere then are 
they not to be found? Do they not abound, like 
Pharoah’s plagues, everywhere? Is not their 
name, legion, and their province, ubiquity?” 

We could not help smiling when we read of 
the marble dust fungus in the sculptor’s studio ; 
for it immediately suggested to us that it must 
have been the original idea of the inimitable Puck 
which Lough has just executed, and of which 
we spoke so highly in a recent Gazette. The 
nighty mushroom across which the elfin hero 
strides, may have germinated from the dust 
instead of being, as we thought, the exquisite 
invention of the artist; or, he may have 
improved upon nature herself and presented 
us with a fungus destined to be as everlasting 
as its fellows are ephemeral—and then, there 
is such a Puck with it! We cannot get that 
little vagabond ont of our head. But we must 
leave the ideal for the practical. 

“The uses (we are told) to which funguses 
have been put, are various, and had the pro- 
perties of these plants been as extensively 
investigated, as those which belong to the phan- 
erogamic classes, they would, probably, by this 
time, have proved still more numerous ; some, as 
the Polyporus sulphureus, furnish a useful colour 
for dyeing; the Agaricus atramentarius makes 
ink; divers Lycoperdons, of which other mention 
will be made presently when we come to speak 
of such species as are esculent, have also been 
employed for stupefying bees, for staunching 
blood, and for making tinder, * * 

“The ‘caillou’ is now obselete, but the Amadou 
is still in vogue, being employed for many 
household purposes; in addition to which a 
medical practitioner of Covent Garden has, of 
late, been in the habit of using extensive shects 
of it to cover over and protect the backs of those 
bedridden invalids, whose cruel sufferings make 
such large demands upon our sympathy, for the 
alleviation of which so little is to be done! As it 
is more elastic than chamois-leather, it is less 
liable to crumple: up when lain upon, and on 
this account has been preferred to it by several 
of our metropolitan surgeons of eminence ; some 
employ it also as a gentle compress over varicose 
veins, where it supports the distended vessels 
without pressing too tightly upon the limb. 
Gleditsch relates, that the poorer inhabitants of 
Franconia stitch it together, and make dresses 
of it; and also that the Laplanders burn it in 
the neighbourhood of their dwellings, to secure 
their reindeer from the attacks of gad-flies, 
which are repelled by the smoke; thus, ‘good 
at need,’ it really deserves the epithet of ‘ puis- 
sant’ given to it by Delille. 

“The Polyporus sgquamosus makes a razor-strop 

far superior to any of those at present patented, 
and sold with Daigle soeendlion epithets, far beyond 
their deserts. T'o prepare the Polyporus for this 
purpose, it must cut from the ash tree in 
autumn, when its juices have been dried, and its 
substance has become consolidated; it is then 
to be flattened out for twenty-four hours, in a 
press, after which it should be carefully rubbed 
with pumice, sliced longitudinally, and every 
slip that is free from the erosions of insects be 
then glued upon a wooden stretcher. Cesalpinus 
knew all this! and the barbers in his time knew 
it too; and it is not a little remarkable that so 
useful an invention should, in an age of puffing, 
advertisement, and improvement, like our own, 
have been entirely lost sight of.” 
_ It is indeed, seeing that another sort supplies 
ink, and that Puff-balls are so handy. In addi- 
tion, “ Imperato employed, and recommended it 
as.an excellent detergent, with which to brush 
and comb out the scurf from.the hair. 

“The Agaricus muscarius is largely employed 


in Kamtschatka, in decoction, with the Epilo- 
bium angustifolium, as an intoxicating liquor.* 

‘The Laplanders smear it on the walls and 
bed-posts of their dwellings, to destroy bugs 
(Linn.); and Clusius relates, that it is sold ex- 
tensively in the market at Frankfort to poison 
flies.”” 

Having generally described the prolific growths 
and multitudinous uses of funguses, our author 
next points out the distinctions between the 
safe and the poisonous; and we confess that 
they appear to us in some instances to be so 
slight and dubious that we should be afraid to 
partake of a stew in which they figured, upon 
our own discrimination, and hardly upon the 
skill and experience of anybody else. 

“‘The first thing (it is laid down) to know 
about funguses, is, that in the immense majority 
of cases, they are harmless; the innoxious and 
esculent kinds are the rule, the poisonous the 
exceptions to it; in a general way, it is more 
easy to say what we should not eat, than what 
we may; we should never eat any that smell 
sickly or poisonous. Opinions respecting the 
agreeableness or disagreeableness of an odour, 
as of a taste, may differ; thus, in France and 
Italy (where the palate seems to us to bribe the 
judgment of the nose), it is usual to speak of 
that of the Ag. prunulus as ‘ perfuming the air’ ; 
but though the strong peculiar smell exhaled by 
this and some other esculent funguses be any- 
thing but a perfume, as we apprehend the term, 
it is very different from that intolerable feetor, 
that nauseous overwhelming odour given out 
by the Phallus impudicus, the Clathrus cancel- 
latus, the Amanita verna, and its varieties. 
There are some, indeed, which, yielding no 
smell, will poison notwithstanding; but then 
there are none to lure us into a false security by 
a deceitful fragrance. The same negative indi- 
cations are furnished by the palate as by the 
nose; those that are bitter, or styptic, or that 
burn the fauces on mastication, or that parch the 
throat when they have been swallowed, should 
be put aside; those that-yield spiced milk, of 
whatever colour, should be held, notwithstanding 
exceptions, in suspicion, as an unsafe dairy to 
deal with. The ‘Lucchese Goat’ (A). piper- 
atus), and the ‘Cow of the Vosges’ (Ag. lacti- 
fluus aureus), though in high request in their 
respective localities, and really delicate them- 
selves, are akin to others whose milks, though 
they may have the colour of gold, have the 
quality of gamboge. 

° Nescius aure 

Fallacis, 

Qui nunc te fruitur credulus aurea /’ 
Paulet was once so indiscreet as to eat a slice of 
the Griper (Ag. torminosus), which belongs to 
this genus, and afterwards still more indiscreet 
in giving it the inviting name of ‘ Mouton zone ;* 
it is well, however, that the reader should be 
apprized, as he will frequently come across this 
* Mouton’ in his walks, that it is a perfect wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, nor less to be avoided than one 
nearly allied to it, which rejoices in the name of 
Necator, or the slayer. Here, as it is a safe rule, 
rather to condemn. many that may be innocent, 
than to admit one that is at all suspicious to our 
confidence, we should, till intimacy has made us 
familiar with the exceptions, avoid all those the 
flesh of which is livid, or that, Chameleon-like, 
assume a variety of hues on being broken or 





***This is the ‘ Moucho more’ of the Russians, Kamt- 
schatdales, and Koriacs, who use it forintoxication; they 
sometimes eat it dry, but more commonly immersed in a 
liquor made from the /pilobium, and when they drink this 
liquor they are seized with convulsions in all their limbs, 
followed with that kind of raving which accompanies a 
burning fever; they personify this mushroom, and if they 
are urged by its effects to suicide, or any other dreadful 
crime, they pretend to obey its commands; to fit them- 
selves for premeditated assassination they recur to the use 
of the Moucho more,” 








bruised.* ‘The external colour furnishes no cer- 
tain information, with the single exception of 
that of the gills, in one or two Agarics, by which 
to know the good from the bad; thus the Boule 
de neige, and the Vernal Amanite, are both white, 
but the dress in one case is of innocence, in the 
other of mere hypocrisy ; again the green, which 
we are so cautioned to avoid in this class of 
plants as cholorotic and unhealthy, and which is 
of such bad augury in Amanita viridis, is quite 
the contrary in the Verdetie (A. virescens). So 
that to be led only by colour would certainly be 
to be misled, a mistake which, in the family of 
the Russule, might readily compromise life. 
“Some mycologists recommend, with certain 
exceptions, the avoidance of such Agarics as 
have lateral stalks, of such as are pectinate (i.e. 
have equal gills like a comb), of such as have 
little flesh in proportion to the depth of their 
gills, and generally of all those that are past 
their prime. Some warn us not to eat after the 
snail, as we are in the habit of doing in our gar- 
dens after the wasp; we may trust it seems to 
him to point out the best greengages, but not to 
the slug to select our mushrooms for us, Finally, 
it has been very currently affirmed, though. I 
think without sufficient warrant, that all such 
funguses as run rapidly into deliquescence cught 
to be avoided as dangerous, Here, while it 
might be unsafe to lay down any positive rule 
beyond one’s own experience, this, so far as it 
goes, would rather lead me to a different infer- 
ence ; and even the reader will ask, ‘Does not 
the mushroom deliquesce, and is not ketchup, 
that poigr.ant liquor made from boiled mushrooms 
mixed with salt to which we are all so partial, 
this very deliquescence?’ But, besides this, the 
Ag. comatus, which is highly deliquescent, is 
largely eaten about Lucca; the Ag. atramentarius 
also is, on our own authority, periculo ventris 
nostri, as good for ketchup as for that purpose 
to which its juices are commonly put, viz.— 
for making ink; thus amongst deliquescent 
Agarics, there are some the juices of which are 
both safe and savoury, perhaps of more than 
those here recorded, but as I have not hitherto 
myself made trial of any others, and as there 
are some dangerous species mixed up with this 
group, the public cannot be too much cautioned 
against making any rash experiment, where the 
consequences of a mistake might be so serious. 
“Some trees give origin by preference to good, 

others to deleterious species; thus, the hazel- 
nut, the black and perhaps the white poplar, 
together with the fig-tree, grow only good sorts ; 
whereas the olive has been famous since the 
days of Nicander for none but poisonous species. 

* The rank in smell, and those of livid show, 

All that at roots of Oak+ or Olive grow, 

‘Youch not! But those upon the fig-tree’s rind 

Securely pluck—a safe and savory kind!’ 
The elm, the alder, the larch, the beech, and 
some other trees, seem capable of supporting 
both good and bad species at their roots; hence 
it is not safe to trust implicitly to the tree to 
determine the wholesomeness or unwholesome- 
ness of the fungus that grows out of it, or in its 
neighbourhood. ‘The presence of a free acid is 
by no means conclusive either way, there being 
many species of both good and bad which will 
inditterently turn litmus paper red, The old 
and very general practice adopted by cooks of 
dressing funguses with a silver spoon, (which 





* “The converse of this remark by no means holds true ; 
the Amanita rerna, the Am. Phalloides, the Ag. semiglo- 
butus, Dryophilus, and muscarius, though amongst the 
most deadly of this class of plants, do not change colour 
on being cut; the flesh of the first two is moreover of 
a tempting whiteness, like that of the common puff- 
ball, than which there is not a safer or a better fungus, 
* Omnino ne crede colori,’ is our only safe motto here.” 

+ ‘‘He was wrong here! the oak produces both the 
Fistulina hepatica, and the Agaricus fusipes, two excel- 
lent funguses, particularly the last, which, properly 
dressed or pickled, has not many rivals,” 
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is supposed to become tarnished, then only 
when their juices are of a deleterious quality, ) 
is an error which cannot be too generally known 
and exposed, as many lives, especially on. the 
Continent, have been and still are sacrificed to 
it annually. In some cases, the kitchen tire will 
extract the deleterious property from funguses, 
which it would have been unsafe to eat raw— 
and frequently the acrid lactescent kinds change 
their nature entirely and become mild by cook- 
ing; in other cases, the virus is drawn out by 
saturating the fungus, some time before dressing 
it, either in vinegar or brine, the liquid then 
containing the poison which was originally in 
the plant ; but in other species, asin Ag. emeticus, 
it would seem from the experiments of M. 
Krapf of Vienna, upon living animals, that it is 
to be extracted neither by ebuliition nor desicca- 
tion. 

“The effects produced by the poison of mush- 
rooms are exceedingly various; that is to say, 
the virus itself differs in different species, both 
as to kind, and, where that is the same, as to 
the degree of its concentration: it is generally, 
however, of the class called Acro-aurcotic, 
producing inflammatory affections of the in- 
testines, and exerting a deletrious influence 
over the whole nervous system.” 

Again: “It is of the utmost importance that 
those who gather funguses for the table, should 
be accurately acquainted with the di:terent 
species composing this genus; its members are 
so abundantly distributed; some of them form 
so excellent and delicate a food, whilst others 
produce such deleterious effects on the economy, 
that they are well entitled to a diligent and 
careful attention. The limits of this work will 
not permit an accurate discrimination of all the 
species which would require a long monograph 
tu themselves, but I have endeavoured to point 
out, amidst those of most frequent occurrence, 
the three which may be selected with profit 
tor the table, and some others which are nearly 
allied, from which we must be careful to sepa- 
rate them.” 

We will not trouble our readers with the 
process of production, which is somewhat dis- 
puted, nor with the questions of division and 
distribution. Dr. Badham by no means ex- 
hausts the subject, but says: 

“The primary division of funguses into 
Hymenomycetes and Gasteromycetes, is founded 
upon the position of their seed, which lies, as 
we have seen, externally in the first, and in- 
ternally in the members of the second. The 
.funguses described in the present work .belong 
chiefly to the first division, Hymenomyce'es; to 
Tribe 1, Pileati; and many of them to Genus 
1, Agaricus. This genus includes a great variety 
of species, and is distinguished from all other 
genera by having a fleshy pileus, furnished 
» underneath with gills, which are placed at right 
angles to the stem. Some species, during their 

. infancy, are enclosed either in one or more 
membranes.” 

Going: systematically through his task, the 

. author demonstrates that there are thirty or 
forty capital eatable funguses, of which people 
are ignorant, to be gathered during certuin 
seasons of the year, for the mere trouble ot 
doing so; among these, our mach canvassed 

. acquaintances of the mysterious Fairy Rings 
are conspicuous. 

“The greatest size (the author says) which 
I have known the Prunulus attain has been in 
England, where I have picked specimens measur- 
ing six inches across, and weighing between tour 
and five ounces; as to the fecundity of this fun- 
gus I collected this spring from a single ring, on 
the War-Mount at Keston (Kent), trom ten to 
twelve pounds, and in the one field from twenty 
to twenty-five pounds. In this nei. hbourhood 
they are agg ag: oes ies as injurious to his 
grass-crops, by the over-careful farmer, quite 





ignorant of course of their value; to. which the 
following extract from a_ letter of Professor 
Balbi to Persoon bears testimony: ‘ This rare 
and most delicious Agaric, the Mouceron of 
Bulliard, and the Ag. prunulus of other authors, 
abounds on the hills above the valley of Sta- 
fora near Bobbio, where it is called Spinaroli, 
and is in great request; the country people eat 
it fresh in a variety of ways, or they dry and sell 
it for from twelve to sixteen francs a pound.’ 
Vittadini says, truly enough, that the iresh is 
better than the dried Prunaulus, the substance of 
the latter being rather coriaceous, but the gravy 
prepared from it in this state being very rich and 
well-flavoured is largely used by those who re- 
ject the body of the mushroom; three or four 
thrown into a pot of the lighter broths or of beef- 
tea render them more savoury. ‘To dry the 
Prunulus it is usuul to cut it into four or more 
pieces, which are exposed for some days to a 
dry air, and then threaded: it acquires an aroma 
by the process, and communicates this to any 
dish of which it is afterwards an ingredient. 

“It would be extremely difficult to confound 
this Agaric with any other; its mode of growth 
in circies, the extreme narrowness of its gills, 
which are moreover striate, the thickness of 
its pileus, and the bulging character of its 
stalk, would render a mistake almost impossi- 
ble, even did it grow in autumn when other 
funguses abound, in place of appearing only in 
spring when few species comparatively occur. 

«The best mode of cooking the Ag. prunulus, 
is either in a mince or to fricassee it with any 
sort of meat, or ina tdl-au-vent, the flavour of 
which it greatly improves; or simply prepared 
with salt, pepper, anda small piece of bacon, 
lard, or butter, to prevent burning, it constitutes 
of itself a most excellent dish. It has the great 
advantage of appearing in spring, at a season 
the common mushroom never occurs. I have 
placed it first in the series of plates, as being the 
most savoury fungus with which I am ac- 
qu.inted,*’” 

At Rome, inspectors are appointed to sce that 
none but wholesome mushrooms are brought to 
market and sold; and, strange to say, ‘ whilst 
many hundred baskets of what we call toadstools 
are carried home for the table, almost the only 
one condemned to be thrown into the Tiber, by 
the Inspector of the fungus market, is our own 
mushroom: indeed, in such dread is this held 
in the Papal states, that no one knowingly would 
touch it.” 

Of another kind, the Cantharellus Cibarius, we 
are told, “‘no fungus is more popular, though 
the merits,—nay, the very existence of such a 
fungus at home is confined to the Freemasons’, 
who keep the secret! Having collected a 
quantity at Tunbridge Wells, this summer, and 
xiven them to the cook at the Calverley Hotel 
to dress, I learnt from the waiter, that they 
were not novelties to him; that, in fact, he had 
been in the habit of dressing then for years, on 
state occasions, at the Freemasons’ ‘Tavern. 
They were generally fetched, so he said, from 
the neighbourhood of Chelmsford, and were 
always well paid for. Of the Cantharellus this 
summer, the supplies were immense! The moss 
under the beech-trees in Burkhurst Park in 
particular, was so lavish of them, that a ham- 
on might soon have been filled, had there been 

ands to gather them. On revisiting the same 
park about five weeks later, they were still con- 
tunuing to come up, but in less abundance.” 

Of another, we hear: ‘Every one knows the 
Morell, that expensive luxury which the rich 
are content to procure at great cost from our 


* “The Prunulus is much prized in the Roman 
market, where it easily fetches 30 baiocchi, i. ¢. 15d. per 
Ib.; a large sum for any luxury at Rome! It is sent in 
little baskets as presents to patrons, fees to medical men, 
and bribes to Roman lawyer's. When dried, it constitutes 
the scezalled * Funghi‘di Genoa,’ which are sold on 
strings throughout Italy.” ; 








Italian warehouses, and the poor are fain to do 
without, It is less generally known that this 
fungus, though by no means so common with ys 
as some others (a circumstance partly attriby. 
table to the prevailing ignorance as to when and 
where to look for it, or even of its being indi. 
genous to England), oceursnot unfrequently in 
our orchards and woods, towards the beginning 
of summer, Roques reports favourably of some 
specimens sent to him by the Duke of Athol; 
and others, from different parts of the country, 
occasionally find their way into Covent-Garden 
market. ‘lhe genus Morchella comprises very 
few spceies and they are all good to eat. Two 
of them occur in this country ; the Morchella 
esculenta, and the Morchella semilibera. Pecrsoon 
remarks that though the Morell rarely appears 
in a sandy soil, preferring a calcareous or argil- 
laceous ground, it frequeutly springs up on 
sites where charcoal has been burnt or where 
cinders have been thrown.” 

But the Puff-balls, surely it will astonish the 
vast majority of our readers to learn how good 
they are! The Lycoperdon Povista, for instance: 

‘** No fungus requires to be eaten so soon aiter 
gathering as this; a few hours will destroy the 
compactness of the flesh and change its colour 
from delicate white to dirty y2llow,* but when 
perfectly fresh and properly prepared, it yields 
to no other in digestibility. It may be dressed 
in many ways, but the best method is to cut it 
into slices and fry these in egg and bread. crumb; 
so prepared it has the flavour of a rich light 
omelette.f”’ 

With this we conclude, only adding that, the 
author finishes in a delightful style; and that 
the varieties of funguses of which he treats, 
are excellently engraved on twenty plates,,some 
of them coloured, and thus the whole illustrated 
to occular demonstration as well as by scientific 
definitions. 





ENGLISH NEGLECT OF SCIENCE AND LITERATURE, 


Thoughts on the Degradation of Science, in Eng- 
land. By F.R.S. Pp, 114, London, J, Rod- 
well, 


Turse “Thoughts” have been so often and 
so generally thought, that we rejoice in seeing 
them at length so well expressed: and hope 
that this able pamphlet may produce its desired 
and desirable effect on the public mind, and on 
those whose station, “raised aloft,’’ makes them 
thearbiters, for encouragement or discountenanee, 
of our national literature and science. _Yet 
several causes tend to their abasement: itis 
not all, the absence of lofty patronage or public 
consideration.. The rope itself is little. better 
than a rope of sand ; and intrigues ahd jcalousies 
among the cultivators of sciences and ‘literature 
have the worst effects. Another doubtful cir- 
cumstance has an enormous, yet almost hudierous 
influence. The world of society may be-practical 
or aristocratical, or some’ other “al” which: has 
little affinity to a judgment on the extraordinary 
éléves of genius. “They are confounded with;the 
wonders of the true, and more confounded with 
the pretensions of the quack. The latter, pue- 
dominate, and how are the general body to distin- 
guish the gauche man of real superiority, from the 
vulgar egotist of puffing notoriety? ‘Till the awe 
has by long and actual evidence of its powers 
made itself pre-eminent even amid the eminent, It 
cannot expect to be recognised out of the pale 
ofits own particular pursuit; and meanwhile, 





© “ Vittadini recommends, wherever this fungus grows 
conveniently for the purpose, that it should not be, all 
taken at once but by slices cut off from the living plant, 
care being taken not to break up its attachments with the 
earth; in this way, he says, you may have a fine’ frittura 
every day for a week. i 

+“Lhave been informed that this Puff-ball.is, some: 
times served on state occasions at the Freetasous 
Tavern,” 
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the glittering false is making not only its” dis- 
traction, but its position. ‘This is in the nature 
‘of things,’ and we can see no remedy for it. 
Our upper ranks—we speak of those really s0 
from intelligence, the result of the ‘best educa- 
tion, the honour of birth which makes rightly 
constituted minds mest desirous of distinction 
with’ learning and science, the gentlemanly 
feclitig of forbearance to wound, and what from 
habit Seems a natural aptitude to gratify others, 
—the upper ranks, we repeat, would gladly be 
the’ Mecenases, Sydneys, Lauds, Dorscts, and 
Harleys of their time, if they could see th ir 
way through the labyrinths which puzzle tLe 
most informed. ‘The idiosyncratic peculiarities 
of gerius often ofer other obstacles to its 
proper estimation, and thus it comes that pos- 
terity (uot seeing, or perhaps not being perplexed 
by these,) forms an opinion mure just than con- 
temporary judgment. Together with what is 
good and valuable in cheap literature, it neces- 
sarily evolves consequences injurious to the 
tlevation of the literary character and the 
highest branches of mental cultivation. Indivi- 
duals are lost in the mob of authors, and the 
whole class: merge into a sort of indistinguish- 
able‘COmmunion, as poor and mean as the manu- 
facturing business the vast majority follow in the 
ninie 6f Icttérs. Decency keeps alo f from noisy 
seurtility, and sound sense and high station 
‘steer’ clear of empty presumption, and unsup- 
potted‘and unwarrantable claims to equality, it 
not to transceridency. If we add the predo- 
initiating ‘influence’ of the age, that which 
receives universal homage without yielding any 
tert,’ viz.’ the go-a-head race for wealth, and 
the ‘frequent’ ignorance, vulgarity, pride, and 
stliishnéss fits possession ; we need be at less 
liss to a¢cbutrt fur the incompetent app-eciaticn 
‘of ‘Hobler qualities, and loftier aims and attain- 
mments’< <° 

Governments partake of the general bias, and 
having enough. to y-them with party 


strifes and politics, are not likely to step out of 


ative” in” moting ‘and rewarding men 
<t‘to‘other pursuits. ‘I'he dole of £1,200 
a-year, allowed out of the imperial finances for 
tthe eleemosynary succour of pocts, philosophers, 
vamtb-authers of various kinds, who have tailed, 
gviaressupposed:to have tailed, in realising a 
\tolerable provision for, their declining years, is 
‘ulignominy: to the country, and almost a dis- 
igrate-to:the recipients, whose poverty, and not 
owhase! will (we: presume), must consent to the 
ilégradations ‘Twelve hundred pounds a-year 
eaiong the renowned of Great Britain, the bene- 
ofabtarso of: their; species, the ornaments of 
‘itatanity; the mmmortals of all future ages !— 
fhe «maliest>i\German. principality would be 
vashamied of :the sum; it is the price of a second- 
vate picture, ‘byia s¢cond or third rate painter, 
cand yet its :the full.amount of the pensions with 
‘owhithithe mostextensive empire in the world 
“gintutfurd’ to’ acknowledge the merits of its 
(wotthiest ysons; . Alas! tor Science and Litera- 
‘ture, ” lt is:too certain *‘ that the mathematical 
“aid physical sciences,’ by their intimate con- 
‘hexion vith havigation, the military art, manu- 
‘fieturésy and ‘commerce, can never fail to extort 
‘soite!lavteation and encouragement irom the 
“Govbriment, whenever the circumstances of the 
“'nionjent demand them; while ‘the intellectual 
‘'stieneus; which are not immediately lucrative, 
*“thdWhoseonly use is to enlarge the mind, im- 
*prdve'the ‘morals, and form the manners of a 
nation, are totally neglected. Hence the fine 
““artsyrso intimately connected with the, moral 
“ating ae pone various branches of learning, 
-SWCh as the: sturdy of grammar, criticism, etymo- 
slogy, history, antiquities, and all those which 
may be comprehended under the general name 
of*philology, have been unnoticed or held in 
Contempt, “It may be said, in a word, that all 


iat ot their beaten track, and take the 
det 





relating to education and public instruction has 
been totally neglected.’ Some, indeed, of the 
matherhatical and physical sciences are so imme- 
diately applicable to our health, conveniences, 
and luxurics, as to receive great encouragement 
from the worldly advantages which individuals 
derive irom that application. But this is by no 
means the case with the sublimer branches or 
great sources of science, and still less with those 
of literature. Utilitarians and otheis of confined 
views are even disposed to dispute the necessity 
of a literary education, unless in a very confined 
sense, and would restrict that which is usually 
called learning to the clergy. But, as the illus- 
trious Bocckh of Berlin lately remarked in a 
public discourse, in which he claimed, ia the 
name of Science, from his despotic government, 
the privileges of thinking and writing,—‘ Philo- 
logy and archaeology always have been and 
always must be the iirst elements in every sys- 
tem of polite education, and the foundation of 
all sound literature ;’ nor can science make well- 
regulated advances without such a basis of in- 
struction, Its consequences in the formation of 
the morals, manners, and character of a nation, 
are still more important—more important, even, 
than any of those branches of science to which 
this name is specifically given. Gevurge IV., 
desirous of giving to literature that protection 
which the Koyal Society was supposed to give 
to science, established a Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, and proved the earnestness of his intentions 
by granting from his privy purse £1,100 per 
annum; £1,000 of which was an annual allow- 
ance to ten Royal Associates, elected by the 
Council of the Socicty. For a shot time, and 
especially whenever there was the question of the 
election of a Royal Associate, the council was 
well attended by right honourables and right 
reverends, and there appeared some hope of en- 
couragement to the Socicty from influential 
patrons; but William IV., having unfortunately 
a family to provide for, withdrew the royal 
bount:", and the Society, although it has main- 
tained an existence by the aid of private dona- 
tions, is, in the sense of the royal founder, a 
manifest failure, and indeed, by the public in 
general, is scarcely known to exist. Like its 
elder sister, the Royal Society, it has been re- 
duced to insignificance by the growth of societics 
which ought to have been its classes, such as the 
Numismatic, Philological, Archzxological, and 
Syro-Phenician—its procecdings giving the 
same evidence as those of the Royal Society of 
the neglected state of science in general among 
the higher and more opulent classes of English 
society. * * * * * * * 

“As in England wealth is indispensable to 
social distinction, and the pursuits of science are 
seldom very favourable to its accumulation, 
science is by this deficiency alone disqualitied 
for the honours which emanate from the Crown. 
Upon Medical science alone has it been customary 
to bestow any but the lowest grade of civil rank : 
nor is it to their science that physicians are in- 
debted for this distinction, but to their guineas. 
Law and Theology are well protected : the first, 
by its being the foundation of all political science ; 
the latter, by its sacred character, and the pri- 
vileges derived from those ignorant times when 
the clergy were not only the exclusive possessors 
of science and conductors of education, but often 
held also the reins of civil government. Those 
times, indeed, are gone by, but there stili re- 
mains a prodigious advantage to Theology, above 
all other sciences, in the privilege enjoyed by the 
heads of the clergy of sitting without election in 
the Upper House of Parliament. For all other 
science the hereditary legislators affect to point 
out the Temple.of Fame as the proper place of 
recompense, although by no means satisfied 
themselves with that reward alone, but consider- 
ing solid emolument their due, as well as eleva- 
tion in the social scale, The man of science may 





sometimes be found at the tail of a commission, 
which could not proceed without him; but it is 
for the politician at the head, that honour, profit, 
and promotion are reserved,” 

We pass many political iilustrations and argu+ 
ments, from some of which we entirely dissent, 
and arvive at positions which we deem to be at 
any rate mo.e tenable. 

‘* As in the practice of the British constitution 
genus and virtus are synonymous, as rank and 
political power stand in lieu of every other quali- 
fication, it depends ultimately upon the hereditary 
legislators to determine, in almost every case, 
the manner in which the power and public re- 
sources and science of the nation are to. be 
directed for popular instruction and the adVance- 
ment of the arts. ‘The slow progress of the 
Royal Society during the first ceutury of its 
establishment, shews plainly the little favour it 
met with from the governing powers. Of late 
years great additions have been made to its 
treasures, and an inspection of them has been 
granted to the public, which cannot but have 
the effect of stimulating a few among the im- 
mense numbers who resort thither, as to a spec- 
ticle, to inquire into the meaning of the things 
which they see in that great magazine. But, 
uneducated as the multitude is, and having no 
superfluity cither of time or means to bestow 
upon mental instruction, it is impossible that 
any great benefit can accrue to them, in their 
state of ignoranc?, from a free admission to the 
national collections. A previous education is 
not less necessary to enable the generality to 
derive benefit from that source, than it is to the 
ten-pound householder, that he may make 
proper use of his political privilege. 

* In the administration of the British Museum, 
Science, as usual, is degraded ; and especial care 
is taken that this great repository shall not pro- 
mote the progress of knowledge more. rapidly 
than is cohsistent with that system of education 
which is dispensed to the people by the ecclesi- 
astical authorities. The Head of the Church 
presides over its management, and no appoint- 
ment can be made in it without his approbation. 
The official and family trustees, in number thirty, 
having been found almost useless in the manage- 
ment—the official, in consequence of their other 
occupations; the family trustees, as holding 
their offices chictly for form’s sake—it was felt 
necessary to associate others, and an addition 
was made of seventeen, elected nominally by tle 
whole body, but in reality. by the Government 
and the Head of the Church, It might be sup- 
posed that men of scientific attainments would 
generally have been preferred for this purpose ; 
on the contrary, the title of ‘Trustee of the 
British Museum,’ forming an agreeable addition 
to other signs of nobility, has generally been 
granted to some friend of the Government, de- 
sirous of being considered a patron of art and 
science; and thus, ‘while political offices have been 
bestowed elsewhere upon men of science, literary 
distinctions in England have been conferred for 
political purposes.” With such a council for 
conducting the affairs of the British Museum, it 
is not very surprising that opportunities have 
been lost, never to recur, of enriching the Mu- 
seum with objects most desirable for the advance- 
ment of art and literature; or that Munich, 
Berlin, and Paris, are in possession of collections 
which might, for a trifling expense, have been 
procured tor Eng!and ; while the resources dis- 
posable for such purposes have been bestowed 
upon pictures at enormous prices, which aie 
preferred because painting is the art which most 
easily makes impression on the yulgar sense ; 
because pictures are the favourite furniture of 
palaces, and painting, consequently, better known 
than any other branch of art to the aristocracy ; 
and because the seclusion of their own collections 
is less exposed to animadversion, when there is a 
national collection of pictures open to the public, 
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“The inconvenience of leaving the manage- 
ment of the scientific collections of the nation 
in the hands of men selected only for their rank 
and political influence, excited at length somuch 
attention, that it became necessary for them, 
when vacancies occurred, to obtain the assistance 
of two or three men of science. If these are 
honoured as individuals by their association with 
rank, there is still a degradation of science in the 
very small minority which they constitute; and 
a yet greater degradation in the low salaries of 
the ofiicers of the Museum, compared with those 
of persons employed in the departments of Go- 
vernment, to whom the most vulgar attainments 
are sufficient ; while from the former, no small 
proticiency in the several branches of science to 
which the Museum is subservient, is required, 
and is the more necessary on account of the 
want of it among the trustees. ‘Ihe public 
attention, however, which has been bestowed cf 
late on the British Museum, gives the best reason 
to hope that improvements and reforms will in 
process of time render it a great instrument in 
the process of national instruction. ‘The manage- 
ment which so Iong rendered it almost useless 
in that respect, will then be forgotten. Not so 
the effect of aristocratical influence upon public 
monuments. These record the national charac- 
ter of the time of their erection, .or centuries; 
and thus the Gothic Houses of Parliament will 
be a lasting monument of the fond attachment 
of the rulers of England to the recollections of 
feudal times, and ot their aversion to scicntitic 
improvement in the middie of the nineteenth 
century. e - - - od 

“That the social degradation of science has 
retarded its progress, and has placed Great 
Britain on a scientific level below that to which 
the advantages of its constitution, insular posi- 
tion, and wealth entitle it, can scarcely admit of 
a question, Unprotected and discouraged by 
the State, science can only exist by the frvour 
of a superficially educated public, employed in 
the acquisition or dissipation of wealth, esteem- 


ing science only as it conduces to luxury, and 
measuring the value of everything by money. 
In England, science, including literature, has 
but two sources of patronage—the Church and 
the Shop. Neither mathematical nor philolo- 
gical science ; neither the chemist, the geologist, 
the geographer, nor the proficient in any other 


branch of knowledge, can have any confidence 
in his means of maintaining the position in 
society to which a consciousness of superiority 
gives him a right to aspire, unless it happen 
also that he has felt the sacred calling. In that 
case his talents and acquirements may obtain 
an ultimate reward of honourable distinction and 
solid emolument. But beyond the pale of the 
Church there is no encouragement for science or 
for scientific literature, on the ground of their 
own merits ; for as to the profitable employments 
derived from some of the applied sciences, these 
are entirely of a commercial nature, and are to 
b2 classed with the productions which are re- 
warded by the shop. 

« Like any other kind of manufacture, that of 
books depends upon the demand of the consu- 
mers. The dealer in mental productions, like any 
other merchant, directs the power of his capital 
to the manufacture of such works as give him 
the highest interest and the quickest returns of 
his money. He can with advantage support the 
periodical press, and reward, more or less liber- 
ally, according to his prospective estimate of the 
public taste, the writers of novels and romances 
of every kind, however unnatural and improba- 
ble in their story, if humourous and exciting; or 
of tales invented to support opinions; or of me- 
moirs, adventures, and biographies ; or of travels 
by ladies, or any kind ot travels w.itten with 
elegance, in which truth itself is made to look 
like romance, and from which science is carefully 
excluded; or of compilations and revivals in 





alluring forms; or of any other works adapted 
to the taste of those who look only to amusement 
in reading, or which may serve as a relaxation 
to those whose mental exercise in their profes- 
sions would be tedious and disgusting, if 1t were 
not profitable. Indolence of mind, defective 
education, and the force of example, add im- 
mensely to readers of this description, and 
naturally include among them the great majority 
of the female portion of the reading public. As 
nothing creates an increased demand for produc- 
tion more rapidly than successful literature, no 
means are oinitted, and scarcely any device con- 
sidered dishonest, which a venal press can sup- 
ply to the vendors of such works, for promoting 
their success, and for exciting public curiosity 
concerning them. The natural consequence ot 
such an encouraging market as these commodi- 
ties possess, is, that a large portion of the genius, 
wit, and eloquence of the nation is engaged in 
the labour of producing them; and that requiring 
little outlay beyond the recompense of the la- 
bourer, they possess so great a preference in the 
market over works requiring time and expense, 
that the latter are depressed almost to extinction. 
Philosophy, history, and scientific literature are 
under the necessity of insinuating their lessons 
under the garb of fiction, (for with us the maxim 
seems to be, ‘ Rien n’est beau que le faux, le faux 
seul est aimable,’) or in periodical publications, 
amidst productions of the lightest kind, or such 
as are adapted to the public taste by partizan- 
ship, literary or political, or by unfair criticism 
guided by personal feelings, but rendered grate- 
ful to the reader by wit, sarcasm, and ingenious 
misrepresentation. It is even in such company, 
or not much better, that for a course of years we 
have been accustomed to welcome those im- 
portant essays, which have been the harbingers, 
and in great measure the moving causes, of some 
of the great improvements of the present age, 
both moral and political.” 

‘So vast is the disproportion between the con- 
sumption of works of amusement and those of 
instruction, and so much more easily and speedily 
are the former manufactured, that the publishing 
merchant can affix a price upon the former treble 
or quadruple that of the sum which it has cost 
to produce them, including a liberal allowance 
for the author’s labour ; while the latter are un- 
willingly undertaken by him, and chiefly for the 
sake of avoiding the reproach of being unfriendly 
to literature of the higher order. But he can 
seldom afford to purchase the author’s right in 
them, or allow him any remuneration tor his 
labour, except such as depends upon a slow and 
uncertain sale. ‘The greater the outlay of time, 
mental labour, or other expenditure on a .work 
of instruction, the smaller in general are the 
author’s hopes of a recompense. If he attempt 
to publish by means of his own resources, he can 
at the utmost venture to print copies by hun- 
dreds, while works of amusement are printed by 
thousands; he is subject to a high agency to the 
retailer who sells for him, as well as to the tax 
(in the instance of expensive works, the heavy 
tax) which the law has most unjustly and bar- 
barously imposed upon him for the benefit of 
certain libraries. He can seldom or never hope 
for more than a return of his expenses, after a 
long delay, without any interest upon it, or any 
recompense for his time and labour. Under 
such circumstances, it is evident that scientitic 
and instructive literature requires some kind of 
protection and encouragement from the State, 
very different from that of treaties with foreign 
states for the maintenance of copyright, which, 
by increasing the profits of the authors of popu- 
lar works, tend to the deeper depression of those 
of an opposite description. 

‘Science, however, cannot be arrested, al- 
though it may be retarded, in its progress. 
Like other kinds of enterprise, it has resorted to 


association for the furtherance of its object, and’ 





for the support of its expenses to the contriby. 
tions of the associates. ‘The earlier socicticg 
having been found inadequate to keep pace with 
the requirements of advancing science, new go. 
cieties have been set on foot for the promotion of 
its subdivisions. But as, according to the well. 
known adage of Cicero, there is a common con. 
nexion among all the humanising arts, it gener. 
ally happens that a member of any one society 
finds it necessary to belong to two or three 
others: and as this voluntary taxation, in addi. 
tion to that which is compulsory, cannot but 
have its limits, while the bounds of science are 
perpetually enlarging, there is a tendency in all 
these societies to become insufficient for their 
purposes. ‘Those, of which the objects are at. 
tained at the greatest expense, are the first to 
experience difficulties of this kind. * * +* 

‘* No better proof can be given of the tardy pro- 
gress of this science (geography) in England, and 
at the same time of its expensiveness, than the 
fact that little more than fifty years have elapsed 
since the Government wasfirst roused totheneces- 
sity of causing England to be surveyed, and that 
after the expenditure of a million and a half, 
there is still no complete and authentic map of 
the British Islands, Not until lately has hydro- 
graphy been attended to in a manner adapted to 
the vital interests which are attached to every. 
thing connected with the maritime ascendancy 
of Kngland. By the influence of one or two 
enlightened subordinates, some important steps 
have been made in hydrographical discovery; 
but it is a sorry encouragement to the talents 
which may be employed in this department of 
the public service, to tind that such scientific 
conquests as a true delineation of the northern 
coast of Africa and other*parts of the Mediterra- 
nean, equally useful to modern navigation and 
to polite literature; or that the various surveys 
which have been carried on in others parts of 
the globe, and have produced results which 
have benefited and enlightened all nations, are 
better known and appreciated abroad than in 
England ; that here such sources are still placed 
on a low degree of the scale of merit, serving to 
shew that in the Navy, as in the Army, Science 
is degraded, 

(To be concluded next week.) 








The Young Authoress, By Rose Ellen Hendriks, 
Authoress of “ Alice Leamington,” ‘Joan of 
Arc,’”’ “Charlotte Corday,” &c, &c. 3 vols, 
J. and D, Darling. 


Miss Henprrks writes as if increase of appetite 
did grow by that it fed on; or, in the present 
case, we should rather say has written ; for a 
brief prologue tells us that The Young Authoress 
was composed two years ago, and before those 
later publications ‘which have made her name 
popular. At whatever period done or retouched, 
it, in our opinion, displays more versatility, 
power, and talent, than any even of the other 
most successful productions of this youthful and 
enthusiastic pen. The two principal female cha- 
racters, Rosalie and Alice, are boldly conceived ; 
and the latter in particular, drawn with original 
feeling and in vivid colours, Lady Delcour, her 
passive husband, Augustus Delville, and Sir 
James Lyttleton, are also distinct impersonations 
of individuals in society, and all the less promi- 
nent actors are natural and life-like. ‘The tale 
and its incidents partake of the same good qua- 
lities. There is nothing startling or improba- 
ble; but such changes come over the course of 
events as do really occur in the views and for- 
tunes of the real world around us. We may 
add that there are many acute observations, such 
as we could hardly expect from one so young 
and inexperienced ; and that there are often 4 
terseness of remark and a playful gaicty, which 
appear to be the spontaneous effusion of a gifted 
mind and lively disposition,“ With soie occa 
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sional defects in style, and a few blemishes in 
yegard to choice of matter and taste, thre is 
much merit in the descriptive portions, whether 
of external nature or domestic intericrs ; and the 
Jandseape-painter or upholsterer might take 
hints from. the fair sketcher. If we add that 
there are specimens of pretty poetry and scenes 
of considerable pathos, it may fairly be inferred 
that this is a very clever and readable novel. 
Here is a short sample of the smartness, It is 
told of a vivacious French count in love with a 
charming English gil. 

“He attributed every disagreeable symptom 
from which he suffered to the atmosphcre, and 
wasted more words in cursing our fogs than 
blessing our hospitality. Poor man, he was 
home-sick, love-sick, he had every sickness 
under the sun ; so he chose to believe that if 
the sun were more propitious he should not be 
such a valétudinaive. Iie once began to write a 
pamphlet on fogs, but it grew so densely foggy 
that the count could not proceed, and as he was 
ashamed to ring for lights at three in the after- 
noon, he abandoned his project, and actually 
blushed for England !” 

Young ladies, by the bye, are apt to blunder 
when they speak of motnerly matters; as we 
have, for instance, an account of a newly-born 
“ unconscious babe” when carried by the nurse 
to be shown to its papa, which ‘crowed and 
smiled” so as to win his heart. We believe the 
infant crowing and smiling does not begin quite 
sosoon. Miss H. seems to be a great admirer of 
Louis Philippe. Her panegyric was written 
two years ago, and she declares that he accepted 
and did not seek the throne. Her idea of a flirt 
may also be quoted as a defence of that charac- 
ter in the female proficient. ‘* Nobody,’’ she 
says, “knows the precise meaning of a flit. It 
generally means a very pretty agreeable girl, 
who has sense enough to think that there is 
some intellectuality gained by listening to and 
liking the society of men; and the word flirt 
most generally too, is applied by an ugly, disa- 
greeable, or jealous woman.” Male flirts, such 
as Augustus Delville, are more hardly dealt with,, 
and platonic love is upheld to a rather ticklish 
extent, as the world goes, and is apt to misrepre- 
sent even the most innocent actions. Folks 
must be all Czesar’s wives in our suspicious and 
cénsorious days: and conventional observances 
must be paid if we expect to ‘‘’scape calumny.” 
For— 

“This believe, 

Be thou as pure as ice, as chaste as snow, 

Thou shalt not ’scape calumny.” 
And true it is and of verity, if vice must be 
hypocritical, even virtue must be guarded. 

As wenever act marplot, by letting out any of 
the novel secrets or romantic mysteries entrusted 
to us by confiding authors, we shall say no more 
of this performance than that it is a step gained 
in young ambition’s literary ladder, and will be 
perused with interest by the admirers of well- 
wrought fiction. 








PARIS ABOUT FORTY YEARS AGO, 


Murray's Home and Colonial Library, No, XLII, 
Sketches of German Life, and Scenes from the 
War of Liberation in Germany. J. Murray. 

We are frequently attracted to the notice of this 

Serial, by the peculiar merits of certain of its 

issues; and having lately mentioned with praise 

Mr. Gleig’scon amore**Story of Waterloo,” we are 

now inclined to look back to the pleasant spe- 

cimen whose title is placed at the head of this 
article, But itis not our intention to go through 
the campaigns which ended in the treaty of 

Vienna, and the marriage of the proud victor to 

the daughter of the humbled Emperor. It is 

rather with the author’s visit to Paris after that 
event, that we have been struck, and with the 
spirit of his sketches, of which the following are 





examples. At the first court reception after the 
calamitous Prince Schwarzéenberg’s ball we are 
informed : 

* A half circle was formed in the audience 
chamber, and we waited till the cry of /’ Empereur 
announced Napolcon’s approach. He was dressed 
in a plain blue uniform, with his small cocked 
hat under his arm, and slowly advanced towards 
us from the end of the room, He had the air of 
one exercising a strong restraint upon himself, 
in order to conceal his contempt for those from 
whom he had some object to obtain. He wished 
to make a favourable impression, but nature had 
denied him ease of manner, and it was scarce 
worth the trouble to assume it. Hence there 
was an incessant contest going on within 
him. He first addressed the Austiian ambassa- 
dor, who was at one end of the half circle, and 
the conversation turned on the unfortunate ball. 
Napoleon intended to express sympathy, but 
failed in conveying his meaning. His manner 
was less friendly towards the Russian ambassa- 
dor, Prince Kurakin; and lower down the circle 
he must have heard or seen something to annoy 
him, for he lost his temper, and nearly annihi- 
lated the minister of some second-rate power, 
whose name I cannot at this moment recall, by 
his furious mann2r. ‘Those who were near enough 
to witness this scene afterwards asserted that no 
cause whatever had been given for this sudden 
outbreak of temper, and that Napoleon had se- 
lected this unlucky wight upon whom to vent his 
sey in order to keep the others in wholesome 

read, ° 

**As he proceeded further down the circle he 
tried to be more gentle, but his ill-humour was 
constantly showing itself. He spoke in a short 
hasty tone, and even when he intended to be 
kind, he always looked as if he were angry. I 
scarce ever heard so rough or so unpleasant a 
voice as Napoleon’s. 

“ His eyes weregloomily fixed upontheground, 
and occasionally glanced rapidly trom one person 
to another. When he smiled, the smile played 
only about the mouth and cheeks, the eyes re- 
maining immovably fixed. If by an effort he 
succeeded in forcing the smile into the upper 
part of his face, his countenance grew still more 
repulsive. There was something awful in this 
union of smiles and sternness. 1 cannot under- 
stand what those people mean who say that they 
found his countenance captivating from its plea- 
sant and kindly expression, His features, un- 
deniably classical and beautiful, were hard arid 
fixed as marble, and incapable of expressing 
confidence, or any generous emotion. 

“What he said, at least whenever I heard him, 
was insignificant in substance and expression, 
without force, wit, or clearness,—sometimes it 
was common-place and ridiculous. Faber, in 
his Notices sur l’ Intérieur de la France, has written 
at some length on the questions which Napoleon 
was in the habit of asking on particular occasions, 
and which received an undue share of praise for 
knowledge and acuteness. I had not then seen 
the book, but I afterwards found my own views 
confirmed, Napoleon’s speeches were frequently 
like those of a school-boy, who, not quite sure 
of knowing his lesson, is constantly muttering 
to himself the part he is afraid of forgetting. 
This is accurately true of a visit he made to the 
royal library: all the way up the stairs he kept 
asking for the passage in Josephus in which our 
Saviour is mentioned, apparently with the view 
of shewing his learning. It looked almost as if 
he had got his lesson by heart. He once asked 
some man from the north of Germany whence 
he came; and on his answering from some coun- 
try near Holland, Napoleon exclaimed with a 
satisfied air, ‘Ah! je sais bien c’est du nord, 
c'est dela Hollande!’ He was not so fortunate 
with Lacepéde, at the collection of natural his- 
tory, where, to the consternation of Maria Louisa 
and of the naturalist, he mistook the came- 





leopard for a bird. Napolecn’s attempts to shine 
in society were often ridiculous, and his failure 
in this department was as remarkable as his suc- 
cess in others. His chief pleasure consisted in 
wounding people’s feelings; and when he at- 
tempted to say agreeable things, the result was 
at best utter insignificance. I remember hearing 
him, at St. Cloud, repeat the same phrase twenty 
times over to a whole row of ladies,— i jad 
chaud,’ 

“It is perfectly true that several strong ner- 
vous expressions are attributed to him, and 
his orders were mostly terse and vigorous; but 
even these indicate: power rather than any other 
quality, and their importance is derived from the 
high station of their author. Several happy ex- 
pressions given to him by the hangers-on at 
court, properly belong to others, who sedulously 
repudiated their own property. When he spoke 
continuously on any question, he was apt, by 
mixing up too many subjects, to be wanting in 
method, precision, and clearness. He never, 
it is true, lost sight of the objects he had in view; 
but he attained them not by his speeches, but 
by his unrivalled talents as a commander, and 
by the power of his iron will. His real great- 
ness consisted in these qualities, and he has no 
need of others to make him one of the most 
extraordinary men that ever appeared. The gift 
of eloquence common to Alexander, Cesar, and 
Frederick, was foreign to Napoleon’s nature and 
intellect. 

“It was for this reason that Napoleon was so 
sensitive and angry when any biting and clever 
satire was published against him. <A witty song 
drove him half mad. About this time a ballad 
on his second marriage was handed about; 
although in the language of the common people, 
it evidentiy was written by a man of education. 
Napoleon saw his majesty and splendour defiled 
by a vulgar ballad, and panted for revenge. 
The police, however, were at fault ; they could 
neither discover the author nor the distmbutors 
of the satire. It had been sent tome by the post ; 
I had read it to several friends, and knew it 
by heart. Exactly as the Emperor came near 
where I stood, the verses and the tune came 
unbidden to my memory, and the more I tried 
to forget them, the faster did the natural agitation 
of the moment force them to my lips,—when, 
fortunately, the reception was at an end, and 
Napoleon left the room. He did not speak to 
me, but fixed a searching glance on me as he 
went by. 

*‘ After the Emperor’s departure we all breathed 
freely again, as if a heavy weight had been taken 
off. The conversation became loud and general 
as before, and the loudest of all were the hangers- 
on of the French court, who made amends for 
their previous silent dread by loud hilarity. 
The stairs down which we went resounded with 
witty observations and bursts of laughter, having 
for their subject the reception at court. 

**Napoleon was great, where he was really 
himself, at the head of an army. But when he 
attempted to act a part out of his own peculiar 
line, he failed signally, and deceived none but 
the weak and the ignorant, The impression leit 
by his memory on the present generation is far 
stronger than that which he made on his own. 
It sounds strange, but it is nevertheless true, that 
neither the lower nor the upper classes in Paris— 
not even his own immediate adherents—had any 
real reverence for him, or considered him a man 
of the highest order.” 

The Royal Library is interestingly described ; 
and the author adds—* it likewise contains other 
valuable collections, such as coins, cameos, and 
gems, engravings, Egyptian, Roman, and Middle 
Age antiquities. I looked at all these only ina 
hurried manner, as I had neither time nor in- 
clination for closer inspection, What chiefly 
attracted my attention were the Apotheosis of 
Augustus, the largest gem which is extant, a 
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sardonyx which was brought to 'France by Count 
Baldwyn "of Flanders, the gem with the arrow- 
htddcti characters from Persepolis; the table. of 
ay thé’ s6ealled shield of Hannibal, ‘the arms 
; francis Ii, and the sword of Henri lV, A 
Gutilated bronze’ seat, called Dagobert’s chair, 
stick ‘me ‘from its inscription :—' Ce fautewil a 
Ut2' transporté @ Boulogne pour la distribution des 
"éibie! dela Légion d’ honneur, le 15 Aout, 1804.’ 
This trifling with antiquity, and trying to mix 
“Up-his owir ame with it, which Napoleon was 
“86 fond'of Uoing; was ridiculous even to French- 
“tien. ‘Lhe aping of Charlemagne, which was so 
“e6fistant arid'so obvious, had some plausibility ; 
“but Najo'convdnd: Dagobert—what on earth had 
they to d> with each other? ‘The scheme, too, 
* failedin producing its effect; the soldiers laughed 
tthe > oid chair,” the authenticity of which is 
doubtful.’ The people knew nothing of Dagobert 
“pat! what they had ldarnt from the popular ballad 
‘bf “Ze bow'rdi Dagobert,’ and Napoleon got 
Hothiny bwt ridicule from this faree.’’ 
vA “Weare toldia little farther on, ‘* The Emperor 
had tl projet: of restoring Versailles, and some 
répalts' were! already. begun there, but the esti- 
* 1ités' Of thie sam! which would be required for 
hads — restoration were so enormous, that 
nO wNMobted that’ the Emperor. would aban- 
Dadiae the idea! 17 I 
dt (oOnd' inducement ‘to go'to St. Cloud was the 
~ghéatie;'toowhith Napoleon gave invitations. I 
5Sanitnot awate’ of any ‘dramatic enjoyment com- 
TTparable to this.’s! We ‘sat in eomtortable, hand- 
SS tihoxes, lose’ to the\stage} and, owing to 
theo smvallhiess70f thé ‘theatre, we saw ‘lalma, 
9*MatéméisplleRancourt, Fleury, Mademoiselle 


measures to satisfy in the cheapest, pleasantest, 
and most expeditious manner, the thousand 
wants.and necessities of mankind, are taken 
with the most consummate skill. ‘l'o the merest 
trifle, to the most insignificant action, a certain 
importance is given; add to this a polish of 
manner, which prevents what would otherwise 
be commonplace from even appearing to be so. 
You see that this generation, which lives only 
for the present hour, has the experience of cen- 
turies. Nothing but a long succession of genera- 
tions, always busied with the same objects, 
moving in the same direction, alike vain, active, 
industrious, madly extravagant, and ingeniously 
selfish, nothing but the constant concurrence of 
the greatest vices and the highest talents could 
compose a structure which now appears a whole, 
one and undivided, every part of which seems 
composed of the same materials and animated 
by the selfsame spirit. Splendour and ostenta- 
tion may be greater elsewhere, sensual pleasures 
may show themselves more openly, and in greater 
abundance, but, nowhere does the enjoyment of 
life extend in the same manner to all classes; 
nowhere are the most trifling events of daily life 
so carefully studied; nowhere is socicty so firmly 
held together by such slight bonds. Life is em- 
bellished and heightened by wit and address ; 
but, it is also subdued, and the oil of politeness 
floats smoothly upon the troubled waves. At 
the same time, I must own, that the whole of 
Parisian life seemed to me rather calculated to 
guard against weariness and saticty by the con- 
stant change of a thousand pleasures and amuse- 
ments, than to afford solid happiness, or any 
nobler gratifications. Nowhere does the dura- 


together. It was remarked, that it was only in 
the army that royalists and republicans were 
converted into true adherents of the Emperor; 
this was by no means the case with those about 
the court, or in the service of the state. Napoleon 
was well aware of this, and endeavoured to keep 
up the military spirit’in the nation. He pr. 
scribed to the members of the Legion of Honour 
‘de préférer toujours la noble poussicre des camps 
au vain luxe de la grande ville: fine and proud 
words, to which, however, his own example fre. 
quently gave the lie ; the pomp of his court, and 
his fetes, always had something vulgar; all his 
lavish expense failed in producing the easy 
luxurious state of society of former days. No- 
thing flattered him so much as to have the old 
noblesse about his court; the old titles sounded 
agreeably to his ear. The old word ‘court,’ on 
the other hand, corrupted a good number of the 
old families, and they could not resist the temp. 
tation: they endeavoured to conceal their con- 
fusion by being the first to ridicule it themselves, 
When Count de Ségur had become master of the 
ceremonies, his brother frequently signed ‘ Ségur 
sans cérémonie ;’ nevertheless, he too accepted 
an office connected with the management of the 
theatres. One day, when he was at the rehear- 
sal of an opera, where Elleviou the singer treated 
him with great insolence, Ségur said to him, 
‘ Mais, mon cher Elieviou, vous oubiez tout-d-fait 
que depuis la révolution je suis devenu votre éyal ! 
Many were the witty sayings and answers like 
these, which were called furth by the strange 
position of partics in France at that time.” 
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0} Mir, Baptiste, ‘andmany. others to the best ud- 
Duitagel Opposite to the stage sat the Emperor, 

surrounded by all the rank and wealth of. his 
(ebured! Between the acts, refreshments* were 
‘Wanted tound,and we entered into conversation. 
“!¥PWasimpossible elsewhere to have so good an 
°! @ppoktunity of observing’ the Emperor so closely 
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tion of life appear to me a matter of so much 
indifference as in Paris; for ten years pass there 
as casily.as one, while one comprises the occupa- 
tions and amusements of ten. 

“And yet Paris is the focus whence, for cen- 
turies, the most important historical move- 
ments have radiated. It is the scene of almost 
daily and violent convulsions, the theatre of the 
strongest passions, and the strangest destinies. 
This uniform mass, all tending towards the same 
point, unanimous in sentiment and.action, is the 
proper tool for those men, gifted with powerful 
genius and commanding talents, who rise from 
the midst of it. ‘This mass is traversed in all 
directions by electric currents, which, in the 
common course of things, diffuse only a genial 
and healthy warmth; but when once set in mo- 
tion, even its smallest veins contribute towards 
the creation of the most tremendous storms and 
explosions. 

** Besides the innumerable objects which in 
this place afford constant occupation to the senses 
and the attention, each day demands and re- 
ceives something new, something to be looked 
at, wondered at, and talked about,—the product, 
theme, and subject of the passingday. It is the 
more easy to excite prodigious interest in these 
novelties, as, in so numerous and excitable a 
population, the mere number of lookers-on gives 
a certain importance to the most trivial matters, 
and that which in the beginning is nothing, soon 
becomes of consequence. *La foule s’y est portée,’ 
is the phrase of the Moniteur, and it means a 
good deal. If the importation of novelties could 
be stopped, and the Parisian be condemned to 
live without them, it would be almost as bad as 
cutting off the supply of provisions, for the old 
stock would not Jast. long. Common emotions 
do not-suffice to impart the necessary degree of 
animation to life in Paris, where weariness and 
satiety constantly lurk behind the thin veil of 
pleasure. ‘Lhe necessity of making a sensation is 
visible in all directions.” 

Lut we must conclude these miscellancous 
extracts, which we do with an amusing mot. 
“‘ Napoleon’s only means of governing the #'rench 
nation consisted in his army, in which all the 
discordant parties and different classes were fused 


Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Down, Connor, and 
Dromore, consisting of a Taxation of those Div- 
ceses, compiled in the year 1306; with Notes 
and Illustrations. By the Rev. W. Reeves, 
M.B., M.R.IA., &c. 4to. pp. 4386. Dublin, 
Hodges and Smith. 


A WELL-EDITED. and valuable accession to ow 
knowledge of the antiquarian stores of Ireland, 
and from its literary and histoaical character pe- 
culiarly acceptable to us. So much are we i- 
formed, and yet in so incidental. a way, there is 
no possible manner of rendering the multifi- 
rious intelligence and curious nature of the con- 
tents of the volume appreciable without taking 
it into one’s own hands and reading it tho- 
roughly. It defies analysis or abstract; we may 
almost add it defies description ; or at least such 
description as would make it sufficiently under 
stood in all its parts and subjects. 

In olden times (middle of the 13th century), For 
when delirant reges caused plectuntur (non Achiri histor’ 
sed) clericit, and especially during the 13th and sulted 
following centuries, an impost was laid. on the Usshe 
Church cailed the Decime Saladine or Saladiiides, public 
the excuse for levying which was the capture of anda 
Jerusalem by Saladin, and the expediency of a trodu 
Crusade to drive the spoilers from the Holy fourte 
Land. The returns to this tax became a national centw 
record and are the chief foundation of this work. minut 
But in the beginning of the 14th century, when Villas 
this assessment of the ‘Tenths was imposed upon the B 
the Irish Clergy for three years,— standi 

“The term Crusade had by this time lost its shillix 
original import, and the subreniio Terre Sancte _ are ci 
was now nothing more than a state fiction for Bisho 
securing the frequent recurrence of a tax which Altog 
was destined for home, or, at most, Europea porta 
purposes. In 1306, therefore, the King had again thoug 
recourse to this expedient for levying moncy, matte 
and procured from Pope Clement V. a grant for that 1 
two’ycars of the ecclesiastical Tenths within his churc 
dominions. The Bishops of Lincoln and London later 
were appointed collectors, and the only persons comn 
in whose favour an exemption was made were Chur 
the Cardinals, and the Templars and Hospitel- the C 
lers, of all ranks and houses. and t 


*-"And'so' completely at one’s ease, or to see ‘Talma 
‘to Bach’ perfection ason these evenings. 

w te Rowhole book might be written about Talma. 
‘(tke is wgreat genius, far in‘advance of his age 


“adhd'nation. ‘As ‘the poet ‘tothe king, so is the 
‘aitist to the: hero; aid the names ot Napoleon 
‘gi Palnia are by no niéans unfit to be assuciated. 
The FvencK stage “has: a character peculiar to 
'S Hthelf}At is"a structure which it Aas taken two 
eéittirids ‘tb raise frém materials drawn from the 
WM most) naturd of the ‘people, whose: pride and 
ati jor itis. .Everythmg that relates to it must be 
“taken ‘for gtanted$! its first principles must be 
.conceded ; none can criticise it but those who 

\ thavé first given in their adhesion. I confess that 
I found it hard 'to‘acquiesce in this ; but, when 
Thad done so, my humility was richly rewarded.” 

_. ‘The aggregate view of Paris is very clever. 
“ For an ajfrecable easy way of life, with every 
sort of ‘pleasure andcharm, there is no better 

| “place thin” Puris. This’ ‘all-powerful capital 
draws within its circle whatever-is most dis- 
‘tihguished and most admirable in all ways from 
“all'sides; everything that the art and cultiva- 
‘tion, not oxy of its own clever and active popu- 

. lation,’ but aiso that of foreigners, far and near, 
’edn’ produce, in any branch. of art or science, 
‘belongs to it immediately, and ministers to its 
Héasures and enjoyments. ‘The commerce of 
“**Paris consists mamly in articles of luxury and 
- superffuity. ‘laste in dress, furniture, and houses, 
“'Somp and splendour of every sort, adornment 
“OOF the “person, cultivation of the mind, the 
~ pleasures of the table, conversation and novelties, 
’* dramatic art, music, dancing, every sort of talent 
‘and accomplishment, are atl at work with zeal 
and success, to render life in Paris perfect. ~No- 
where do cooks, mistresses, servants, and toadies 
understand their trade better: in short, every 
thing, éven talent and-learninig, do their utmost 

to promote good and luxuriousliving. All their 
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“This grant was in the same month extended 
to four, and, finally, to seven years; with the 
proviso that Queen Margaret should receive two 
thousand pounds annually for five years; that 
the Prince of Wales should reccive half the 
amount for a certain term; and that a fourth of 
the proceeds of the last four years should be re- 
served pro necessitatibus et oneribus Ecclesia 
Romane.” 

The details are the most ancient collection of 
ecclesiastical statistics, connected with Ireland, 
now remaining. 

“The rolls, on which they are entered, were 
discovered in 1807 by Mr. Vanderzee, a sub- 
commissioner of English Records, in the office of 
the Remembrancer of His Majesty’s Exchequer 
at Westminster, whither they had been removed 
in the year 1323, They were deposited in a 
Jeathern pouch marked with the name ‘ Iiber- 
nia,’ the contents of which are stated to have 
been ‘fourteen long rolls.’ At present they are 
grouped together in provinces, and the four rotu- 
lets, which comprise the taxation of Armagh and 
Tuam, are stitched together at the top, and are 
distinguished by the title ‘ Provincie Armacana 
Thuamen,’ ¢* * * * * * * & & 

“It appears that the smallest income derived 
from any denomination was 40d. a year, as in 
the case of the chapels of Enacha, ‘Thanelagh, 
and Acheli, in the diocese of Down, and Kos- 
relick in the diocese of Connor: while £30, at 
which the ehurch of Bile was rated, was the 
maximum of annual amount. The reader will 
be enabled to form some estimate of the value of 
money in Ireland at the commencement of the 
foirtéenth century, from the following account, 
which was furnished in the year 1301 by John 
Colyr and John Bowet, citizens of Dublin, who 
were appointed to provide corn, wine, and other 
provisions, to be sent to the King to Scotland :— 
127 crannocs (or barrels), 7 bushels £ s. 

of corn . > ° . 38 


295 crannocs of beans and pease... 49 1: 


164 crannocs of wheaten flour . « 49 
24 crannoes of oats . i i i. 6 
119 crannocs, 13 bushels, of oats . 37 
70 tuns of red wine. a : 210 
53 carcasses, 1 qr., of salt beef, 51 
bacons, 17 muttons ‘ . ‘ 
100 crannoes of salt . ‘ 
39 empty hogsheads, for tiour. 
259 hundreds of salt fish . P 
Freight of same to Scotland . 18 9 
To Coopers, &e. . ‘ . oa 0} 


CwWwoOmrwnR 


coo 
ve 


£627 14 53 

For the notes and illustrations the best Irish 
historians and other authorities have been con- 
sulted, such as Colgan, Dr. Charles O’Conor, 
Ussher, Ware, &e., &c.; but manuscripts in 
public depositories have shed the chief lights, 
anda long list of them will be found in the in- 
troduction of dates from the middle of the 
fourteenth to the middle of the seventeenth 
century. ‘The topographical details are very 
minute and the identification of places, the 
Villas of ancient nomenclature having become 
the Ballys of modern time, and the Li, for libra, 
standing for our £ in the enumeration of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. Etymology and philology 


_ are copiously illustrated; and the succession of 


Bishops traced, with their dates, for centuries. 
Altogether, therefore, we repeat that this is an im- 
portant contribution to the archeology of lieland: 
though we can only detach from it a few minor 
matters in support of our judgment. It appears 
that the nature of the episeopacy in the early 
churches of the country was not settled, as at a 
later period, but ambulatory; and “about the 
commencement of the twelfth century the Irish 
Church was brought into a closer connexion with 
the Church ef Rome than had previously existed, 
and to.this it is probable that the intimacy of 





Gillehert, Bishop of Limerick, with Anselm, 
the English Primate, largely contributed. Gille- 
bert appears to have been very studious of 
effecting, throughout Ireland, an entire uni- 
formity of religion, moulded after the model of 
the papal Church, In consideration of his zeal 
he was appointed papal Legate in Ireland, being 
the first who bore the office, and in that capacity 
presided at the Synod of Rath-Breasail. This 
council, which was convened in 1118, was at- 
tended by the two archbishops of Ireland, by 
vishops, and clerics of various ranks, as also by 
distinguished laics. The great object in hand 
seems to have been the distribution of Ireland 
into regularly defined diocescs, and the endow- 
ment of the higher ordcr of the clergy. It was 
decreed that, exclusive of Dublin, which was left 
subject to Canterbury, there should be twenty- 
four dioceses, twelve in Leth-cuin—the northern 
half, subject to the Archbishop of Armagh, and 
twelve in Leth-mogha—the southern half, subject 
to the Archbishop of Cashel. * * 

“Thus one extreme begat another, and the 
numerous little sees of ancient times were swal- 
lowed up in one great diocese, which even ex- 
ceeded in extent the overgrown unions of mo- 
dern days. To this union of the sces St. Bernard 
alludes, in his Life of Malachi, where, having 
related his resignation of the primacy, he pro- 
ceeds to say, in reference to his former charge at 
Connor :—ad suam paraciam* redit,” 

Of the name of Bangor we read,—‘* The name 
Bangor is popularly supposed to mean White- 
choir; and is so explained by Ware. Even 
Colgan countenances this etymology, as he inter- 
prets the Welsh, Bangor, by ‘ Ban-chora, idem 
quod pulcher chorus vel albus chorus.’— (Acta 
SS. p. 439.) Harris states that ‘It took its name 
a Pulcro Choro, from its fair and white Choir ; 
being called so from the elegance of the building, 
erected of lime and stone, which is said to have 
been the first of the sort made in Ulster, but that 
it was before called the Vale of Angels.’—(Down, 
p. 64.) The building referred to is that which 
St. Bernard states was erected by Malachi; and 
thus by an event of the twelfth century Harris 
accounts for a name which existed in the sixth! 
The same derivation is given by De Burgo, in 
his Hibernia Dominicana.—(p. 21.) ‘This fan- 
ciful origin of the name was probably suggested 
by Jocelin’s narrative of a vision which St. 
Patrick witnessed near the site of the future 
abbey. ‘ Divertit aliquoties quiescendi gratia ad 
quendam monticulum non longe situm a valle, 
in qua postea constructum est Beannchorense 


coeenobium.— Consedentes ergo conspexecrunt de | 


colle vallem illam etherea luce, ac multitudine 
militie celestis repletam.’— (Cap. 98.) To this 
legend may be fairly traced the Latin appellation 
Vallis Angelorum. But the name Bangor is of 
a very different origin: It is really only a modi- 
fication of the word Banagher. ‘The two forms 
are frequently exchanged. ‘Thus Banagher, in 
the county of Derry, is called Bencharra in the 
Taxation of 1291; and Bangoria in one of the 
year 1397. Banagher, on the east bank of the 
Shannon, is written benyéon in O' Donovan's 
Map of Hy-Many. The name, simply, and in 
composition, is very conimon. ‘There is a Ban- 
gor in the parish of Kilcommon, in Mayo; a 
townland Banagher, in the parish of Fiddown, 
in Kilkenny; and in the parish of Liskeevy, in 
Galway. A Loch Banaghcer in the parish of 
Killymard, in Donegal; Cool- banagher (Curl 
Cevéan, Calend. of O'’ Clery), in the Quecn’s 
County ; Drum-banagher (Opuny benréum,, LV. 
Mast. 1032), in the county of Armagh; Movan- 
agher (2145 beaynéajn), on the Bann, in the 
parish of Kilrea, county of Derry; and the an- 





«* Hence the English word ‘ Parish’. But the applica- 
tion of the word has undergone a change, for, ‘ the ancient 
name of an episcopal diocese for three hundred ycars, is 
commonly rapo:kia.’” 








cient church of Ross-bennchuir, placed by Arch- 
dall in the county of Clare. 

‘*In all these cases the root of the word is the 
same, being beanna, the Irish for horns. O’Brien 
and O’Reilly explain ‘teannacan or beayy- 
cum’ by ‘beanya bo, cow horns.’ An 
figuratively, the word is applied to the sharp 
pointed rocks in the Shannon, and to the crests 
of helmets. beayya, in like manncr, is used 
to denote certain local appearances ; thus Benna 
Barché, the old name for the Mourne mountains, 
signifies ‘the peaks of Barche.’ By an analogous 
change the Latin cornu, as in the ‘ Cornua Par- 
nassi bicipitis’ of Statius; the ‘rubra cornua 
criste ;’ and the ‘cornua velatarum antenna- 
rum,’ of Virgil, came to signify, ‘a peak’, ‘a 
crest,’ ‘a tip.’ 

Keating, who traces the name of Bangor to its 
proper root, has preseived the following curious 
tradition to account for its application :— 

*** Kcnnfaolad, son of Blathmac, son of Hugh 
Slaine, enjoyed the sovereignty four years. In 
his reign Bangor was burned, and its congrega- 
tion slain by the foreigners. The reason why 
that place was called Bangor was this: Breasal 
Breac, King of Leinster, went with an army to 
plunder Scotland; and he brought many cows 
and herds of cattle with him into Ireland, And 
after he and his forces landed they formed an 
encampment in the place which is now called 
Bangor, and slaughtered a great number of the 
cattle there, until a considerable number of the 
Breanna, i. e.. the horns of the cows, were scattered 
over the plain, so that the place ever since bore 
the name of Magh Beanneoir. A long time after 
that, when the holy Abbot Comgall erected the 
monastery of Bangor in the same spot, he gave 
the name of the place in which it was erected to 
it, viz., Beannchar, so that it has retained it ever 
since. 

A shocking picture is drawn of the Irish 
people before the papal supremacy and Romish 
discipline were established among them, and the 
Bulls addressed to Henry II. empowered him to 
subjugate them to religious observances and less 
vicious conduct, We pass, however, to another 
kind of extract. When Larne is treated of, we 
are told,—‘* A.D, 1210, July 26, King John 
being at Carrickfergus granted to Duncan Fitz- 
Gilbert, and his heirs, the town of Wulfrichford, 
and all the land from Wulfrichford to Glynarm, 
containing fifty ploughlends. Witnesses: the 
Bishop ot Norwich, John de Courcy, &e.—(Cal. 
Canc, Hib., vol. ii. p. 354.) An Inspeximus of 
this grant recites. that these fiity carucates were 
in Ii ulvricheford, Inverth [Inver], et Glivarn 
{Glenarm ]}.—(Rot. Cl. 3 Hen.III., Hardy R.C., 
p. 402 b.) 

‘** Barbour, describing the arrival of Edward 
Bruce in Ireland in 1315, writes, 


«In Wokingis fyrth arywyt thai’.—(Buke x. 33). 


‘Tn subsequent records the name assumes the 
various forms of Ulderflcet Haven, Wolderfrith, 
Wolverflete, and Olderficet: the last of which is 
still borne by the ruined castle near the end of 
the falciform neck of land called the Curran 
[Conany a ‘sickle’], which bounds the er- 
trance of Larne Lough on the west. But the 
original name, of which the later ones seem to 
be corruptions, was Ollarba, which has already 
been shewn to have been that by which the bay 
was called in the sixth and twelfth centuries.— 
(pp. 54, 252.) The passage which has been 
quoted in the former place is recorded by the 
Annals of Ulster at the year 571; by the Annals 
of Boyle at 545; and more fully by the Four 
Masters, at 558, in the following words :-— 

«Anno hoe captum est Marina fera, i. e. 
Siren, i. e. per Eathachum filium Muredhi, 
supra littus [@/. prope ostium fluminis] Ollarbe, 
in retibys Beoani filii Inlii piscatoris Comgalli 
Benchorensis.’” 

“It need not seem strange that a story like 
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this should have found its way into so faithful a 
record as the Annals of Tigernach, inasmuch as 
the existence of the mermaid was strongly be- 
lieved by the ancients, Nay, it is not twenty 
years since, in this age of light, a large company 
travelled all the way from Belfast to this neigh- 
bourhood, to see 4 mermaid which was reported 
to. have been taken in Island Magee! A seal, or 
some such tenant of the sea, may have been 
caught in the nets of Comgall’s fisherman, and 
as a ‘sancta Liban’ [ljbay ‘maris miulier’] 
flourished about the year 580, ‘sub magisterio 
S. Comgalli’, the following generation may have 
conyerted the poy [seal] into a lyban, and St, 
Ljbay into a mujnzele [mermaid].” 

Again,—“ S. Muirgen.—* Muynsew 1. obay, 
M5eay Cacao mic Wuypedsa’, ‘Muirghein, i. e. 
Liban [woman of the sea], daughter of Eachaidh, 
son of. Muiredhach’.—(Cal. O’Clery.) To the 
observations upon the name Liban, which have 
been made above, may be added the following 
wild legend, which is given at length in the 
Leabhar na h-Uidhre, fol. 36: 

“¢Eochaidh, from whom Lough Neagh derives 
its name, was drowned in its eruption, together 
with all his children, except Liban, Conaing, and 
Curnan. Liban was preserved from the waters 
of Lough n-Eachach for a full year, in her 
grianan [palace] under the lake. After this, at 
her own desire, she was changed into a salmon, 
and continued to traverse the seas till the time 
of St. Comgall of Bangor. It happened that 
Comgall despatched Beoan, son of Innli, of Teach 
Dabeog, to me, on a message to Gregory 
[Pope, A.D. 590—604], to receive order and 
rule. When the crew of Beoan’s curach were 
at sea they heard the celebration of angels be- 

-neath the boat. Liban, thereupon, addressed 


them, and stated that she had been 300 years 
[500 ?] under the sea, adding that she would 
proceed westward and meet Beoan, that day 
twelvemonths, at Jnbher Ollarba [Larne, see p. 
264], whither the saints of Dalaraidhe, with 


Comgall, were to resort. Beoan, on his return, 
related what had occurred, and at the stated 
time the nets were set, and she was caught in 
the net of Fergus of Miliue ; upon which she 
was brought to land, and crowds came to witness 
the sight, among whom was the Chief of Ui 
Conaing.’”’ 

With this we conclude, and merely re-state 
that Reeves’s Ecclesiastical Antiguities is a 
sterling and standard library book, and does 
eredit to the press and enterprise of its Dublin 
Publishers. 








The Sugar Planter’s Manual: being a Treatise 
on the Art of obtaining Sugar from the Sugar 
Cane. By W. J. Evans, M.D. 8vo., pp. 244. 
London, Longmans. 


A most complete work as far as chemistry, me- 
chanics, and general science are concerned ; 
and we take it for granted, from the ability 
displayed throughout, of the greatest practical 
utility. It demonstrates that many important 
improvements may be made in this vast branch 
of commercial enterprise and industry; and 
though we cannot find anything in it to lay be- 
fore our readers, we can truly stdte that every 
person interested in the manufacture or sale of 
sugar ought to possess themselves of this volume. 
Even for common readers there are some curious 
particulars. 


The Victories of the British Armies, &c. By the 
Author of “ Storiesof Waterloo,” &c. H. Bohn. 


Tue author of these spirited and stirring sketches 
has finished them to the present time, nd given 
us a new and welcome edition. The cae 
campaigns for the last eight years are replete 
with interest, and described 2 Mr. Maxwell’s 
best manner, 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
SHAKSPERE, 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Dear Mr. Eprror,—When the chancel of 
the venerable church of Stratford was recently 
crowded with the members of the Archeological 
Association, not a single individual of that 
numerous assemblage even ventured the remote 
commencement of disobeying the poet’s injunc- 
tions, by placing a foot on the stone which is 
supposed to cover his ashes. It is not ditticult 
to appreciate the feelings which suggested so 
delicate a mark of veneration, yet even in the 
sanctity of such a habitation, doubts and ob- 
jections will perforce sometimes arise in the 
minds of those whose imagination is not suffi- 
ciently powerful to impress belief, where it is 
good and seasonable to believe. Are we shedding 
our tears on the right grave? What authority 
have we beyond a late tradition that Shakspere 
was really interred beneath the lines so cruelly 
attributed, even by critics who might have been 
expected to have shared a nicer discrimination, 
to his gentle pen? 

This question I leave to others to decide, and 
time does not press, for neither the monument 
nor tablet are yet in the market, objects for specu- 
lating America; his presumed birth-place, how- 
ever, does not rest in so secure a position, and 
although I am convinced the Yankees would be 
terribly disappointed with it, were it removed 
to their progressing country, that reflection 
would confer very little satisfaction on those who 
would lament so great a desecration. Was 
Shakspere born in the house in Henley-street, 
now about to be sold? becomes a question 
worthy of alittle investigation. It appears that 
his father, John Shakspere, lived in Henley- 
street as early as 1552, forin a Court Roll datedin 
that year, occurs the following entry.—‘J/tem, 
juratores present, super sacramentum suum quod 
Humphridus Reynolds (xii. d), Adrianus Quyney 
(xii, d), et Johannes Shakyspere (xii. d). fecerunt 
sterquinarium in vico vocato Hendley Sirete contra 
ordinationes curie.” See Hunter’s New Illustra- 
tions, vol. i. p. 18. Now in 1556, John Shak- 
spere purchased a copyhold house in Henley- 
street, probably the one he resided in four years 
earlier, and in 1574 he bought two freehold 
houses in the same strect, which latter include the 
property now for sale, ‘The poet’s daughter, Mrs, 
Hart, was living there in 1616, and there can be 
little doubt but that it was at one time the 
home of the poet’s family; but it is very 
doubtful whether he was born there, for there 
is no evidence whatever to show that John 
Shakspere did not reside in the copyhold 
house in Henley-street, in 1564. Again, the 
biographers of Shakspere do not appear to 
have been aware that the tradition, about 1690, 
was that he was born in a house near the 
churchyard, and I think the worst feature in 
the cvidence against the authenticity of the 
present house, if I may so speak, is the late 
period at which its traditional eharacter 
as the poet’s birthplace commenced. But 
as to its interest as part of the Shakspere 
property, and the undoubted residence of 
the family, there cannot be two opinions, 
and I, for one, am nearly as anxious for its 
preservation as if all that the cid ladies have 
said about it were true. Preserve the house, and 
there will be time to discuss its authenticity 
afterwards. If, however, Mr. Barnum or any of 
his race are successful competitors, nothing 
would give me greater pleasure than to succeed 
in proving the birthplace of Shakspere to have 
been in some other part of the town. 


Iam, Dear Mr. Editor, 


Avenue Lodge, Your obedient Servant. 








August 13th, 1847, J. O. Hatiiwe.. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazeite, 

Sm,—In answer to the letter of F.S.A., in 
ae? Number for July 17, [beg to observe that 

, this day, saw Shakspere’s marriage-bond 
in the Consistory Court of Worcester, in the 
Record Office in Edgar Tower (not Edgar 
Tavern, as stated by your Correspondent) ; and 
I was informed by one of the clerks that it 
never had been out of their custody. 

Iam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
JABEZ ALLIES, 
Lower Wick, near Worcester, 
18th August, 1847. 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

July 5th.—Mr. Spence, president, in the 
chair. Mr. Westwood exhibited specimens 
and drawings of a small parasitic hymenop. 
terous insect, found by the late Professor Au- 
douin, in the nests of mason-bees, for which 
he proposed the name of Melittobia Audouinii, 
the antennz of the males of which are singularly 
distorted, and the wings almost rudimental, 
Also, specimens of the potato cimex ( Phytocoris 
pabulinus, Linn.), which had been recently 
fancied by some persons as the cause of the 
potato disease. This idea was considered by the 
president, Professor Milne Edwards, Messrs, 
Doubleday, Stephens, Waterhouse, and others 
present, to be quite unfounded. Mr. Hobbs 
stated, that he had ascertained that a strong 
sprinkling of lime upon the leaves of the plant 
would effectually prevent the attacks of thecimex, 
Mr. Bond exhibited specimens illustrating the 
transformations of the singular moth, the Psyche 





Susea; and Mr. F. Smith some rare British cole. 


optera, and read a paper on the habits of Trypozy- 
lon figulus, and some other fossorial hymenoptera, 
Professor Van der Holven exhibited a specimen 
of the larva of an estrus, which had been dis- 
charged from the face of a female in Holland, 
and Mr. Spence read a note on a species of coccus, 
injurious to the sugar-canes in the West Indies, 

August .2nd.—'The president in the chair. 
Messrs. Stephens and Ingall exhibited living 
specimens of the remarkable aphidesious insect 
Lachnus quercus, a species new to this country, 
and Messrs. Douglas and Bond, variousrare moths 
from Charlton and Yagley Fen, several of which 
were new to the British lists. Mr. Stephens also 
exhibited the larva of Gortyna flavago, found 
burrowing into the stems of potatoes, Mr. 
Westwood exhibited a new charaxes, recently 
brought from India by Capt. Boys; and read de- 
scriptions of four new species of the same beauti- 
ful genus of butterflies, from tropical Africa, in 
the collection of the Rev. F. W. Hope. He also 
read some notes by Mr. N. H. Benson, on the 
capture and habits of Pausside, at the Cape of 
Good Hope. Mr. Spence communicated an ex- 
tract from a local newspaper, in which the 
ravages, caused by the caterpillars of the small 
green tortric, had been attributed to a species 
of aphis, a name which appears to be vulgarly 
employed at the present time for any kind of 
insect which in any way attacks any kind of plant. 
Mr. Wing exhibited specimens of a new species 
of Yponomenta, the caterpillars of which have 
caused much injury to the apple foliage in the 
present season; and Messrs, Ingpen and West- 
wood exhibited portions of various plants, 
covered with the winged aphides of the bean, 
which swarmed to an unprecedented extent du- 
ing the latter half of July, through the west of 
England. The latter gentleman read notes on 
the meteorological condition of the atmosphere, 
with reference to the question, whether heat and 
electricity had tended to produce such numerous 
swarms. It had been remarked, as a singular 
circumstance, that whilst shay ewrarine’ upor 
plants in general, they carefully ayoided the 
potato, 
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ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, 

Mr. Donovan continued the reading of his paper 
on the nature of the agency which produces the 
effectscalled galvanic, electro-magnetic, magneto- 
electric, and thermo-electric. ‘lo support the 
opinion of identity, and to effect other objects, one 
of the chief of which is to show the absolute 
uantity of electricity with which matter is asso- 
ciated, Professor Faraday makcs use of the follow- 
ing law, viz.; “If the same absolute quantity of 
electricity pass through the galvanometer, what- 
ever may be its intensity, the deflecting force 
upon the magnetic needle is the same.’ The 
general method of proof of the truth of this law 
was to charge a Leyden battery with a certain 
number of turns of a powertul plate electric 
machine, varying the number of jars employed 
from eight to fitteen; to transmit the charge 
through a galvanometer, and to note the de- 
flection. The charge was transmitted through 
yarious media, all intended to retard it more or 
less, and thus to affect the galvanometer with 
various intensities of electricity. In all cascs 
the deflection of the needle was the same, no 
matt2r what the intensity: hence Faraday con- 
cluded that his law was proved. 

‘fo invalidate the inferences and proofs thus 
drawn, Mr. Donovan brought forward a number 
of considerations to show that, in all Faraday's 
experiments, the intensity of the electrical dis- 
charges employed was the same or commensu- 
rate with the deflection of the needle; and that 
itis the intensity of the electricity which passes 
through the gslvanometer, and not its quantity, 
that determines the degree of deflection, the 
highest intensities producing the greatest de- 
flection, 

We should be cautious, therefore, Mr. Dono- 
yan observed, in applying Faraday’s law: and 
if the law fail, the comparison drawn by him 
between the quantity of electricity produced 
during chemical action, and that discharged 
from an electric machine, cannot be considered 
as proved, ‘The comparison is this: Faraday 
found that by connecting a galvanometer with a 
wire of platinum and a wire of zinc, each 
being 4, inch in diameter, and plunging their 
other ends inch deep in a mixture of four 
ounces of water and one drop of sulphuric acid 
during ,8 of a minute, the deflection of the 
galyanometer amounted to exactly the same 
degree as when, in a former experiment, he 
passed a charge of common electricity through 
the galvanometer, amounting to thirty turns of 
the large plate-machine received in fifty jars. 
Each turn of the machine afforded 300 or 360 
dense sparks. Hence, according to the law, 
Professor Faraday inferred the equality of the 
two “absolute quantities” of electricity from 
the equal deflection of the needle in both cases. 
The double purpose of this experiment was still 
further to support the inferred identity of 
voltaic and frictional electricity, and to establish 
the estimate, already alluded to, of the enormous 
quantity ot electricity with which matter is 
naturally associated. 

In order to discover how far the experiment 
supports either of these positions, Mr. Donovan 
adduced counter-experiments, in which com- 
binations of zinc and copper were acted on by 
dilute acid of different strengths until di-solved. 
The solution took place in different periods of 
time, and, consequently, the electricity evolved 
during a -y given period was uncqual in quantity, 
im’some cases very much so; yet in all of them 
the etfect on the galvanometer was the same. 

These experiments appear incompatible with 
Faradey’s law of equal quantities of electricity 
Producing equal deflections, irrespectively of 
other circumstances. Support, according to Mr. 
Donovanis consequently withdrawn by them 
from his estimate of the enormous quantity of 
electricity naturally associated with matter, 





Mr. Donovan, at a subsequent meeting, con- 
tinued his paper. 

The next subject to which he called the atten- 
tion of the Acallemy was the instantancous charge 
which a Leyden battery receives by a momentary 
contact with an extensive voltaic series. This 
has been always adduced as an argument in 
support of the affirmed enormous quantity of 
electricity which constitutes the voltaic current. 
Van Marum charged a Leyden battery of 
twenty-five jars by a momentary connexion 
with a pile, consisting of silver coins and zinc 
dises one-inch and a half in diameter. ‘The 
battery and pile were thus charged to the same 
intensity, so feebly, however, as to produce di- 
vergence in a gold-leaf electrometer to the extent 
of only five-eighths of an inch; but the shock 
from the battery was only equivalent to half 
that of the pile. Facts and calculations were 
adduced to show that the charge of electricity 
in this Leyden battery, when thus charged, 
could not have exceeded the quantity of two 
or three one-inch sparks. Sir H. Davy charged 
a Leyden battery with 2,000 pairs of zinc and 
copper plates, each plate exposing thirty-two 
superficial inches of meta! to the exciting liquid ; 
the total surface being 128,000 square inches. 
On making the proper connexions with the 
Leyden battery, “ cither a shock or a spark could 
be perceived.” ‘Yhus the shock was barely per- 
ceptible ; and to this Mr. Donovan added his 
own testimony of the shock from a Leyden 
battery, charged by 1,000 pairs of plates, which 
he represented as exceedingly feeble. 

In support of the inference drawn of the 
trifling nature of the shock, and the inconsider- 
able quantity of electricity which a Leyden 
battery is capable of communicating, when 
charged by a voltaic series, Mr. Donovan 
detailed an experiment made by Professor E, 
Davy and himself, in which twenty Wedgwood- 
ware troughs, each containing ten cells, were 
employed, with a total number of 200 pairs of 
plates excited by dilute acids. When charcoal 
points, fixed to the polar wires, were brought 
into contact, an instantaneous burst of light, of 
dazzling splendour, announced that the series 
was in high action, On attempting to charge a 
Leyden battery of twelve or thirteen square 
feet of coated surface with this voltaic series, 
neither shock nor spark could be obtained. Yet 
it was proved that the charge communicated to 
the Leyden battery by three turns of a very 
small electric machine, was sufficient to enable 
the battery to give a spark visible in day light, 
the three turns producing three weak sparks of 
one inch in length. Six turns of the cylinder, 
that is six one-inch sparks, enabled the Leyden 
battery to give a sensible shock. This failure 
was supposed to be explicable by the small size of 
the Leyden battery compared with that of Van 
Marum, the ratio being as 12} to 1373. So far 
as all the experiments, whether these last, or 
those of Van Marum or Davy, are concerned, 
there seems to be no evidence of great quantity 
of electricity in the voltaic series. But even if 
there were, it was stated that none of the fore- 
going cases are applicable to the doctrine, and 
that no support can be derived from them. A 
series of arguments was then made use of, which 
cannot be abridged, to prove that a Leyden 
battery has never yet been really charged by the 
voltaic current; that the circumstances under 
which the charge has been supposed to have 
been communicated are such as to render-the 
thing impossible ; and that hence the so-called 
charge of a Leyden battery by a voltaic current 
does not prove the circulation of an enormous 
quantity of electricity in a voltaic scries, but 
rather shows that the agent which gives the 
voltaic shock is not the same as that which acts 
in the phenomena of ordinary electricity. The 
shock of the coil apparatus’ was adduced as an 
evidence to the same effect; and, finally, it was 





observed that the sensation which constittites 
the shdck ought not to be received as evidence ort 
either side of the question, since sensations 
depend more on the organ acted on than on the 
agent; and in support of this opinion a nuniber 
of instances were adduced. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist 
relative to the nature of positive and negative 
electricity, it appears to be a position universally 
agreed to, that, when equal to each other, and at 
liberty to act, they mutually neutralize and 
destroy each other’s properties ; all symptoms of 
both disappear; a condition of absolute quies- 
cence results; that of equilibrium is induced ; 
and this state manifests no electrical properties, 
The poles of a voltaic battery, being ‘in ‘the 
positive and negative states, conform to the 
general law: when unconnected, they manifest 
their electrical condition; but as soon as they 
are connected by a good conductor, all symptoms 
of electricity vanish. This has been proved in 
a remarkable manner by M. Gassiott, with @ 
water battery consisting of 3,520 pairs, exhibiting 
great power over even a distant gold-leaf clectro+ 
meter, while the poles were unconnected,’ but 
losing all energy when they were united. 

Yet itis at the moment when the poles’ are 
united, and when all symptoms of electricity 
vanish, that the connecting wire of the voltaic 
series becomes magnetic. [s there not in this 
fact something repugnant to the idea that 
electricity is the agent? To admit that the two 
states of clectricity, after having neutralized 
and virtually annihilated each other’s pro- 
perties, should at that moment be more active in 
calling into operation the magnetic power, would 
be to declare that in the natural state of the 
equilibrium of the electric fluid the magnetic 
iniluence must be perpetually active; that is, 
that all the bodies in nature are magnets. This 
objection applies to the opinion of those who 
maintain that electricity, considered asa simple 
element, is the cause of, or is identical with, or 
excites magnetism; but not, as Mr. Donovan 
conceived, to his own view, stated in the begin- 
ning of this Essay, relative to the supposed com- 
pound nature of the electric fluid. 

The boldest of all the hypotheses of 'magnet- 
ism, and the most ingeniously supported, was 
described to be that of Ampere, who denies the 
existence of any magnetic agent called ‘into 
action by electricity, but affirms the idéntity ‘of 
both powers. Some experiments were describéd 
which cannot be here detailed, the object ‘of 
which was to.show that magnetism and electri- 
city ubserve different laws, and that one may 
exist when the other is not present, 

A word has of late years come into common 
use, which, while it explains nothing, conceals 
the solecism contained in the notion of neutra- 
lised electricities retaining their energies: the 
new term is the “current.’”’ The counter-current 
is thus kept out of view, which is the grand 
difficulty, because it must antagonize and des- 
troy the current. This new current, consisting 
of both electricities, instead of being powerless, 
as was formerly the nature of such, is now said 
to be capable of exerting peculiar power; but it 
no longer harmonizes with those facts from 
which our knowledge of the true current is 
derived. Faraday’s views of the current were 
examined, and the conclusion drawn, that they 
are inconsistent with each other, and with facts. 
Mr. Donovan terminated this part of the in- 
quiry with the following observations : 

**] have thus freely expressed my opinions 
relative to the current, fearing that the old legi- 
timate sense has been lost sight of; that many 
have u derstood it to mean something more than 
is warranted by proved properties; and that 
the universally admitted identity of the agent in 
electric and voltaic phenomena has embo!dened 
philosophers to attribute qualities to the former 
which belong only to the latter, On the whole, 
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heey shaders ORSTRIAN” ANDIQUITIES, 

We Hiv fhden favoured’ with the following letter 

from! De! Layard ley: excavations have 
et *teastires 3 °F have etrated 


die ee % amber; ‘and have found four 
ye ° bon a eae “gigantic size.’ These 
Oks Of! tharbleare’ covered with’ sculptures, 
aa Have, however, been so injured by: fire, 
t is quite impossible to take any impression 
fromt’them:" “Aniong the bas-ieliefs, which have 
‘especially riveted iny attention, iy one which re- 
p its &’motintdinous country; another has 
tains ¢dvered with ‘pines and firs ; a third, 
‘witttyards ; on a’ fourth is a seahorse, and in the 
‘d ce the' sea covered with numerous vessels; 
towns whith ‘are’ washed by a river and are 
‘etowrted with palm-trees, perhaps representing 
‘anci¢nt Babylon. The newly discovered palace 
appears to'be of considerable extent, but an im- 
“mensé ‘sum ‘cf ‘money’ would’ be tequisite 
‘“thiroughly to explore it; an artist’ also should 
“be at hand to copy’ the bas-reliefs; which differ 
materially, both in style ‘dnd’ execution, 
‘from those of Khorsabad. ‘Th 
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discoveries, have been , made is, on, the, whole, 
more! known. to the. traveller than, Nimrond. 
Mr.. Rawlinson, is making considerable. progress 
in reading the arrowhead inscriptions, It appears 
now ito be evident that the :first palace which 
was excavated at Nimroud, was built by Ninus ; 
and that the deeds represented on the obclisk 
are those of that son of Ninus who erected the 
centre palace, as well as that he was employed 
during thirty years of his reign in the erection 
of these monuments. They speak of the cor- 
ge of India and other countries, as well as of 
the principal acts of certain monarchs, the 
ancestors of Ninus.”’ 








PINE ARTS. 
ART UNION EXHIBITION. 
Tae Art Union Exhibition of this year, that 
is to say, of the Pictures, &c., selected by the 
prizehoiders of 1847, is a pleasing one in several 
respects: firstly, the amount distributed; secondly, 
the talent displayed by the artists ; and thirdly, 
the taste evinced in the selections. Above 
£10,000 expended on our native school, and paid 
by the secretary, Mr. Godwin, in one week, must 
produce some good effects, and generally promote 
the successful cultivation of Art; and it is im- 
possible to shut our eyes to the individual cn- 
couragement of languishing or struggling genius, 
out of which even the restricted admirers of 
works of the highest. classes may yet reap the 
fruits they demand as proof of the advantages to 
be derived from this species of patronage. It is 
a gratification to us, on examining the Gallery, to 
find that of its 273 works, there are very few, 
and certainly none in the higher walks, which 
have not had their meed of praise from the 
Literary Gazette, when exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, the Society of British Artists, the 
British Yostitution, and the two Socicties of 
Water Colours. Lee’s charming landscapes, 
J. W. Allen’s superb Vale of Clwyd, and other 
productions in the same line; Pyne’s, A. Clint’s, 
Witherington’s, Boddington's, Nesfield’s, Copley 
Fielding’s, Duncan’s, Fahey’s, A. Penley’s, 
Oakley’s, Richardson, jun,, and a host of others, 
grace the walls with rural freshness and nature, 
whilst Selous’s ‘Queen Philippa at Calais,” 
(painted from his fresco Cartoon, which gained the 
prize of £500), Elmore’s admirable “‘ Invention of 
the Stocking Loom,” Hook’s “ Bassanio,”’ in the 
Casket scene, Redgraye’s ‘* Deserter’s Home,” 
Herbert’s. “Christ at Nazareth,” T. Clater’s 
“Subjects of Familiar Life,” Anthony’s “‘ Harvest 
Home,” FR. Pic ill’s ** Persecuted Chris- 
tian Churgeh,” Tkurlstene’s ‘Mountain Piquet,” 
Hart’s ‘Toilet Musings,” Haghe’s masterly 
“Meeting of the Antwerp Brewers’ Corporation,” 
and other productions, in which history, poetry, 
religion, and man in various ways are skilfully 
treated, contrast finely with the landscape. 
department, and form a whole of. pleasurable 
study, well worth a yisit from the lovers of Art. 
Only one bust, a very graceful one ealled 
“Mirth,” by J, Durham, shows how smali a 
share Sculpture has, challenged of ‘popular 
favour. ‘the Subscribers’ Plate, of the year 
is in a forward condition of engraving, and 
promises to do credit to Wehnert’s concep- 
tion of the “Prisoner of Gisors,” and Bacon’s 
Burin, Again we advise our readers to indulge 
thémselyes with a lounge in ‘the Suffulk-street 
Gallery. 
DISPOSITION OF WORKS OF ART. 

Ir is ‘reported that Mr. Vernon (as it has long 
been’ understood to be'his intention) has pre- 
sented: the’ most valuable portion df: his noble 
and patriotic collection of native art to the Na- 
tional Gallery.” ‘It is also’ stated that the late 
Mr, ‘Wells, of Redleaf, whose déath was recently 
announced, ‘has bequeathed ‘Fhe Glorification” 





€ spot where thesd 


by ‘Guido, for which he gaye Sir Thos. Law- 


rence, 1,200 guineas, to the National Gallery. 
and that his other pictures, by old masters, will 
be sold next spring ; his superb paintings, by F. 
Landseer, Wilkie, Stanfield, Collins, and others 
of our most esteemed artists, being reserved 4g 
family heirlooms in the beautiful residence, 
surrounded by delightful grounds and glorious 
views of external nature, of which they have g9 
long been the ornament. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDEN 
FRANCE, 

Paris, August 17, 1847, 
A prama and a trial; such is clearly the sum. 
mary of our gleaning during the last fortnight, 
The drama is called Le Chevalier de la Maison 
Rouge. It has been produced at the Théatre 
Francais, under the auspices of Alexandre 
Dumas and his usual collaborateur, M. Auguste 
Maquet. Under the same title M. Alex, 
Dumas had published, in the Democratie Paci. 
fique, a moral in 6 or 7 vols. The drama is 
nothing but the moral cut down, more or less, 
with an episode tacked on, specially intended 
to turn to account, in favour of the new play, 
the popular reputation achieved by the last wor 
of M. de Lamartine. The scene is laid, in fact, 
during the worst days of the first French Revolu- 
tion, The hero is an historical personage—j 
certain Chevalier de la Maison Rouge—who, 
whenthe Queen, Marie Antoinette, was incar- 
cerated in the Temple, risked his life for he 
deliverance. ‘The entcrprise, planned with a 
certain degree of cleverness, ended, howeyer, in 
a failure; and Maison Rouge could only escape 
by prompt flight the scaffold which awaited him, 
On these simple data, which myght haye 
furnished materials for a very, pathetic. drama, 
M.M. Dumas and Maquet have engrafted, I know 
not what ponderous machinery, without, co- 
hesion,—a hodge-podge of improbable or im- 
possible scenes and situations, grouped together 
with marvellous carelessness, and which could 
not for a moment, bear. any, analysis. But 
still, by dint of decorations, of, monumental 
scenery, and by not allowing the spectators one 
moment torecoyer themselves, they, have sug- 
eceded in inducing some to tolerate, and some 
to applaud the play, which ; is equally devoid 
both of common, sense, and, as a work of imagy 
nation, of the, slightest , depth. ere and 
there, however, friendly judges have discovergd 
some interesting scenes. mongst others,.p 
trial by the Revolutionary Tribunal, represented 
with all possible accuracy: the judges clad in 
the bonnet rouge and the carmagnole, the audience 
vociferating cries of death against, the accysed, 
and the pleadings interrupted by, the murmurs 
or the applause of a multitude gorged with 

blood. a 
The heroine of the drama is a, certain Madame 
Dixmer, wife of a currier, but,as enthusiastically 
royalist as if the blood, of .the, Mentmorencies 
flowed in her veins. ,,. She, has sworn. the deliver- 
ance of the Queen, and hasleagued as the accom- 
plice of Maison Rouge; yet,,at the same time, she 
is deeply enamoured. with one, of the, reyolution- 
ary leaders, who has saved her life, and; to whom, 
at a later, period, she finds; an opportunity of 
rendering the same service, Maurice, this is 
the name of the young. Jacobin,, being, charged 

with the arrestation of Maison Rouge, finds h 
in the house of Madame Dixmen, and fancies he 
has to deal with, a favoured rival. To, eonyince 
him of his error, the wife of the ¢wrrier is af 
pelled to throw herself at his feet, and while s 4 
implores him to save Maison Rouge, swearsthat, 
if he succeeds, she will requite his, lore: Maunice, 
seduced by this promise, forgets his, duty; He 
favours ‘the escape of the, Chevalicr, and looks 
very foolish when he finds that Madame, Dixmer 

has taken flight with Maison Rouge. 

For a moment he fancies that’ he has beea the 





dupe of an unworthy trick, but suddenly, the 
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oe 
fugitive secks him in his own house, and, faith- 
ful to,her vow, consents to follow him wherever 
he desires, Whilst the enamoured young man is 
rojecting with her a clandestine flight, the hus- 
od, the honest Dixmer, of whom they dreamt 
not, drops in and takes them by surprise in their 
tender téete-d-téte, His wife entreats him to kill 
her; but lie denies her this favour, and resolves 
in petto to make her expiate, more bitterly than 
by the .mexre, agency of a dagger, the inti- 
delity of which she is guilty. And so he 
does, for, under pretence of favouring the eva- 
sion of the Queen, he leads his wife and 
Maison Rouge to the dungeons of the Tem- 
ple. ‘There he finds the means of giving the 
alarm to the gaolers, and to abscond, leaving his 
wife under lock andkey. Madame Dixmer, a 
prisoner of the Jacobins, is, or is to be, a guil!o- 
tined lady. Maurice, who will not survive her, 
denounces himself, and causes himself to be con- 
demned with her. Dixmer has, as it is sail, 
killed two birds with one stone, and now would 
haye nought to do but to let justice (of the 
riod) take its course, did not a friend of 
Mauiice interfere to counteract this piece of 
conjugal treachery. 

After,a duel fought by the sword at midnight, 
under the arch of a bridge, this friend contrives 
to extract from the pockets of Dixmer, whom he 
has yery neatly run through the body, two 
orders, by means of which (I know not how) 
the immediate liberation of two prisoners could 
be obtained, Possessor of the two cards, this 
friend runs to the gaol, sets free the two prisoners, 
aidremains in their stead to be guillotined,—a 
proof of friendship decidedly as strong as any 
other, While awaiting the fatal hour, this fine 
fellow, joins the Girondins in their last banquet, 
and passes with these illustrious victims the im- 
mortal vigil, the memory of which is consigned 
to history. 

Let us now talk of the trial; it is both curious 
and instructive. I told you at the time that the 
sub-editor of the journal Zz Presse, M. Dujarrier, 
was killed in a duel by one of the writers in 
the journal ZL’ Epoque, Many equivocal circum- 
stances had led to doubts whether matters had 
been loyally conducted, The surviving principal, 
M. Rosemond de Beauvallon, broth2r-in-law of 
M. Granier de Cas-agnac, chiet editor of the 
journal L’ Epoque, was nevertheless acquitted ; 
thanks to the favourable testimony of M. Vincent 
D'Eequevilley, who had acted as his second, 
M.D’ Eequevilley deposed, on his oath, before 
the Cour d’ Assizes of Rouen, that the pistols 
which ad been used in the duel were unknown 
to M. de Beauvallon. Now since the trial of this 
affair a witness presented himself who had not 
been heard, and this witness declared that the 
pistols alluded to, belonging to M. Granier de 
Cassagnac, brother-in-law of the accused, had 
been tried, ou the very morning of the duel, in the 
presence of M, D’ Eequevilley, by M. de Beau- 
vallon, This has been fully proved, after two days’ 
pty, before jurors of the Seine, and 

Kequevilley, convicted of perjury, has been 
sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment. 

An episode of this trial was the voluntary 


_ Presence of! M. de Beauvallon, who came to share 


the responsibility of the false allegations of his 
friend ‘d’Ecqueyilley. He, no doubt, reckoned 
uch upon the favourable effect likely to be pro- 
duced by this hardy step. But he was disap- 
pointed in ‘his expectations, for the President of 
the assizes, in accordance with the discretionary 
power vested in him, caused him to be arrested 
during the sitting of the Court, on suspicion cf 
petjury. Here he is, then, again in the crooked 
clutches of ‘‘hemis, and I am mistaken if, this 
time, he is not by them divested of something 
more than he was the first time. 

Jn itself this trial had, as you may perceive, a 
rather dramatic character, but the most curious 


‘Poitit about it, in the eyes of a philosophic obseryer, 





is, to Our sense, that it presented us with a/com- 
plete’ picturé—,a certain limited society, a lowly 
mixture of pseudo-nobles, of pseudo-literary men, 
of pompous switidlers, and’ of assassins with 
straw-coloured kids aud fine manners. ‘These 
people live péle méle with actresses, with kept- 
women, with whom they sup and gamble. They 
are not worth a sixpence, and yet lose 16,000 or 
20,000f. of a night; when they do not win them 
by the aid of loaded dice or marked cards. They 
have at home courtezans, gathered from the pub- 
lic streets, whom they invest with their noble 
names. ‘I'rue it is that, upon authentication, 
one is found to be theson of a stock-broker, the 
other'the- nephew of an apothecary. - Before the 
Court, these gentry assume great airs, gentle- 
mauly airs. ‘They ape Louis XLV. coming, whip- 
in-hand, to preside in Parliament. They talk 
complacently of their ancestors, of their prowess 


of their scruples in matters affecting the point of 


honour. ‘Then, when you fathom all this noto- 
rious bombast, you find they lie like valets, swin- 
dle at play like mendicants, and, if an opportu- 
nity offers, go out with pistols as genuine as 
their dice, as true as their genealogy. 

All this would indeed prejudice our Literature, 
if they were credited when they call them- 
selves ‘Men of Letters!’’ Luckily this is a 
falschood, as well as the rest. A man is not a 
man of letters, because he undertakes to plead 
every morning, in a paper established ad hoc, 
the defence of a ministry, both corrupt and cor- 
rupting. A man is not a man of letters because 
he has acquired the right of writing, here and 
there; a critique upon a vaudeyille, and has thus 
acquired the privilege of going behind the scenes, 
and the goodwill of some intimidated actress. 
A man is not a man of letters because he parades 
the disordered prodigality of a Dumas, or the 
heraldic pretensions of a Balzac. Something 
more is wanting than a wretched parody of the 
habits of the Regency to rank with the beaur 
esprits of the nineteenth century. 

I will conclude to-day by a double erratum. 
In my last letter, I spoke of the Princess Bel- 
giojoso, and your printers have cruelly mutilated 
that fine Lombard name. I also mentioned the 
periodical published in Paris, in Italian, under 
the auspices of that lady. Your printer had 
written Ansonio; correcting the first fault, he 
declared it should be read Antonio, when deci- 
dedly it ought to read Awsonio. For all these 
errors, my abominable writing is alone respon- 
sible, and I humbly crave your pardon thereanent. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition is a place of sin- 
gular resort, mingling together all classes. of 
society in most admired confusion. We do not 
know so amusing a lounge, nor one where the 
quiet observer can overhear so many curious 
remarks.. For the lower orders are not very 
chary of their voices, nor do they generally 
care who may hear what they have to say. It 
needs no Paul Pry, therefore, to become pretty 
well acquainted with the extent of their in- 
formation, the objects which most excite their 
attention, and their sentiments concerning 
them.* Darby and Joan entertain sundry 
strange ideas; so do John and Molly; so 
do Thomas and Ann, The Court of Ge rge ITI. 
and the Coronation of Queen Victoria naturally 
attract success; and whilst Darby and Joan 
fondly recollect the first, and their majesties 
going to Doory-lane or Common-garden, John 
thinks the illustrious Nosey the finest chap ot 
“em all; Molly almost whimpers her admiration 
of the handsome Prince Albert, and Ann wonders 
at her most grashus majesty’s dress, which is the 
most becomingest she ever did see, Commodore 
Napier with various orders, a wag of the Ellam 
and Jules Chock class, thinks ought tohave paid 
for coming in; and his companion is surprised 





how the Right Honourable Viscount Herdings 
can goyern-so large a place as India with, only 
onearm. A pale studious-looking apprentice 
reading his catalogue, can makeout how Mehemet 
Ali, Buonaparte, and Wellington, were all born, 
in one year, 1769, but. is distressed to ascertain, 
who Hegira was—a great person apparently born 
at the same time. We whispered to, him, that 
he was a mighty Kurdish general, and the son of 
the perplexing Prince Bamboozle Can; with 
which explanation, noted in his book, he was 
perfectly satisfied. A, Birmingham man was 
much delighted with “Sir Robert Peel, taken 
by Madame Tussaud ;,”’ and a London recite, oF 
Portsoken Ward, almost cried when he read tee 
beside him that “ Lord John Russell ’’ as 
“taken from life.” The young Royal Family 
collected lots of Mammas about them, exclaims 
ing, ‘* how pretty !’’—** how natural!” *T say, 
Mrs. Beck, don’t you think the Princéss Alicé 
Maude Mary is very like my Betsy-pet?’’ “Un- 
common!’’ The brave Nelson géts many,a‘pass- 
ing compliment and tribute of applause, ~1fé 
began nobly with “Suckling,” his uncle, and'died 
gloriously *‘in the arms of Victory.” So ‘tells 
the catalogue. Blucherand Buonaparte, Charles T. 
and Oliver Cromwell, Queen Elizabeth — and 
Mary of Scotland, Henry VII. and John Kndx 
Pitt. and Fox, Joseph Hume and Dan; O’ Cotte 
Lord Brougham and Burdett, Lord Byron, Si 
Walter Scott, Washington, Cobbett, ahd Cdob- 
den, all cut striking figures on the floor, and are 
respectively eulogized or criticized according ‘to 
the tastes of the spectators, ‘The poor Dau hin 
of France, looking up to, his beautiful and 0 
fortunate mother, Marie, Antoinette, — Tete 
strong sympathy : we are sure we saw five youn 
ladies, belonging, to a boarding-school ‘of ‘seven, 
in tears, whilst they. looked upon hjs effigy ; and 
sooth so say, it is one of the most tone ing! in 
the exhibition, Pity also attends the “love! 
form of Madame St. Amaranthe, tlie victim, as 
is stated, of Robespicrre’s brutal réyenge ; and 
Madame Tussaud herself, seated at the Ahead of 
her sad couch, is, we believe, a perfect resem- 
blance of the ingenious original, whos¢ acquaint- 
ance with the atrocities of the Revolution was 
of a remarkable, and, as her waxen prodtictions 
show, of a lasting and memorable nattire.'' “May 
dramatic characters appear on the scene;'anaa 
capital Jeany Lind, in the garb of. the Datighter 
of the Regiment, has lately been added tb the ¢étri- 
pany. A room containing raré and valuable 
relics of Napoleon is very popula¥, but we fancy 
the Chamber of Horrors is still more so. | Tt! 
here the oipollot looked most intently and 
lingered longest. Horrors are surely vety captiv- 
ating. Burke ard Hare are surrounded by a 
squeeze of men;women; i e 
is far fromthe sublime and.beaatifuk ead Hare 
is a mean looking animal. Burke was hanged, 
and Hare was allowed to escape. The first.hes 
furnished verbs activeand passive to the, English 
language, and thus, though executed, can never 
die. ‘The headsof the French Revolutionists, fresh 
from the guillotine, are frightful spectacles, but 
equally at:ractive; but the grand groupis that on 
the stage where shine at full length, Greenacre, 
and M‘Naughten, and Courvaisier, and .Good, 
and Ward, and Fieschi, all eminent murderexs 
and miscreants of famous notoriety. Dl-visaged 
sneaking villains do most of them look—such-as 
their fellow-men would shun—and yet, their 
crimes cause a sensation, and they are scanned 
as if some intelligence of their horrid , natures 
could be gathered from these their inanimate 
likenesses. ‘The crowd hangs about. them, and 
their frightful deeds fill the female bosoms.of 
Molly and Ann with alarms so heaving and per- 
turbatin:, that John and Thomas have much Rio 
to calm and reassure them, They wié/ dream of 
women cut all to pieccs al: night, just as Hannah 
Brown and Jane Jones was; and the ghosteses 
of these. wretches, ; will.’aunt them asleep or 
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awake. John and Thomas propose a comforting 
cup; the maidens smile, and enter into the fun 
of the old countryman sitting on one of the 
benches and turning his head round to contem- 
plate the other figures; for he, too, is waxwork, 
and one of the lot. After this they mistake 
living visitors for imitations, and treat them ac- 
cordingly, to the no small amazement of quiet 
gentlemen and prim ladies. So that there is 
abundant entertainment of all sorts for all sorts 
of people ; and the most informed are pleased 
with many of the costly and currect (after the 
acttal) costumes, the superb armour, the genuine 
antique lace of immense price, the splendid robes, 
the brilliant jewellery, and a multitude of other 
attractions engrafted on this popular show. We 
had ‘never been tempted to Madame Tussaud’s 
till one evening last week; but we will go again. 





OBITUARY. 
MRS. EGERTON, 
In her liné one of the best actresses upon the 
stage for many years, and who will be long re- 
membered for the talent, spirit, and energy, she 
displayed,'in such romantic parts as Madye |Wild- 
Sire, Helen’ Macgregor, Meg Merrilies, Joan of 
Are, and Ravindin the Miller and his Men, died 
on Tuesday .week, at her pretty little cottage, by 
the King’s road; Chelsea, where she had resided 
a,number of years, before and after her widow- 
hood... She was the daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
Peter Fisher, of Torrington, Devon, born in 
1782,’ mid‘made her début at Bath when about 
20; ears of age, and, at the time, Mr, Egerton 
‘was @.performer.thore... Many of our. readers 
il} ‘Yernemn him, as’very gentlemanly and 
Hahdsome looking, and an actor of much merit 


in genteel comedy, and in a second rank of 
cnapretere HC FRgCA .~They forniced” an “attach- 
ment, and i e thhe were marriéd ; and con- 


tinued to the last an attached couple, pursuing 
their dramatic tasks together with ardour, .in- 
fluenced by their domestic affections. In 1810, 
Mrs,,;Egerton appeared at Covent Garden, and 
the vicissitudes of theatrical life witnessed her on 
the national boards attaining high popularity ; 
and.also at Sadler’s Wells, where her husband 
was’ lessée ; at the Surrey, at the Olympic, and 
atthe Victoria, where he and Abbott made a 
brave attempt to rally the declining legitimate 
drama, ~The effort failed, and Egerton sank 
whder the loss and mortification. Mrs. Egerton 
survived, and lived in quict privacy during the 
rest‘of her days, and enjoying an annuity, suffi- 
cing for her wants, from the Covent Garden 
-Fund, of which she was'a member. In the 


characters we have named, and many others, | 


she was not to be excelled ; and, we may instance 


her Madge Wildfire in particular, as a piece of 


thé most forcible and affecting personation that 
could be vividly conceived, and admirably ex- 
ecuted. Her wild appeal to the “bonny lad 
Moon” was touching in the extreme. Indeed, 
in ali her parts from Scott’s novels, she had 
caught the soul of the author, as Mackay did 
of his Baillie Nicoll Jarvie, and interpreted them 
with wonderful success. ; 

{The Globe newspaper, in its biographical 
notice of Mrs. Egerton, quoted also into other 

apers, mentions Mrs. Gibbs, Mrs. Harlowe, and 

iss Tidswell, as living examples df the longevity 
enjoyed by “eminent professors of the histrionic 
art;” but the Literary Gazette of Saturday, 
November 21, last year (No. 1557), contained 
an obituary account of Miss Tidswell, who died 
at Little Chelsea, on the 3rd of the preceding 
September. ] : ; 

Dr. Anprew Compe.—The Edinburgh journals 
record the death of this gentleman, so distin- 
guished in science and eminent as an author on 
scientific, moral, and philanthropic subjects. 
They state: that he died at Gorgie-mill, near 
Edinburgh, on the night of Monday, the 9th. 





Dr. Combe, it is added, was only 49 years of age, 
and, although he had long been afflicted by dis- 
ease of the lungs, no expectations were enter- 
tained of his dissolution until within a weck of 
that event. His immediate illness was a sudden 
attack of bowel complaint, under the weakening 
influence of which he sank without pain. Dr. 
Combe was one of the physicians in ordinary to 
the Queen, and corresponding member of the 
Imperial and Royal Society of Physicians of 
Vienna, and his works—the chief of which were, 
The Principles of Physiology applied to the Pre- 
servation of Health; A Treatise on the Physiolo- 
gical and Moral Management of Infancy; and 
The Physiology of Digestion, have passed through 
a number of editions, and attained a celebrity 
rarely equalled, both in Europé and America. 
Just before his last attack of illness, he was 
actively engaged in the preparation of a com- 
munication on the nature and causes of the ship- 
fever, which has swept off within the last few 
months so many hundreds of the unfortunate 
Irish in their emigration to the United States. 





Believe whate’er life holds of worth 
Has least of worth whilst here: 
Like those rare dreams that through the night 
Our souls with beauty fill, . 
The past shall leave rich floods of light 
Whereby to shrite it still. 
Fear uot to die! the great have died, 
The good, the true, the brave; 
The loved have early left our side, 
And quench’d each joy they gave; 
Why weakly wish to linger on, . 
Where such deep shades are thrown, 
Till, love, and light, and beauty gone, 
We tread earth’s wastes alone ? 
Fear not to die ! fear mortal sin ; 
Fear guilt and shame, for those 
May work that direst death withia 
Whose night no dawning knows : 
Fear so to mar the beautiful 
That thou no more may’st see 
How near heaven's light—by earth made dull— 
Has ever been to thee, 
Fear not to die! the perfect love 
That casteth out ail fear 
Shall brightly bear thy soul above 
The clouds that fold it here ! 
The binding chain is wrought in dust 
That seeks thy hope to stay ; 
Let night come on with Anabe A trust, 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
MUMMY WHEAT, 


TAKE the peace-offering from a dead man’s hand ! 
The earth was fresher when it grew this grain, 
Take it! We have none like it in our land ; 
For aught we know this handful may remain 
From the seven years of plenty: not in vain 
Its trust'the tomb has guarded; to this day 
Its life is init,—it shall spring again, 
And with abundant fruit thy toil repay. 
What can ye give the owner in exchange? 
Ah! eotild those dry lips move, an anxious plea 
Were his—protection—his futurity 
- Isin thy ates ! how cruel and how strange 


Thecreed that thus in trembling, not in trust, 
Laid this poor helpless brother in the dust !—R.F. 


THE BOY-BARD. 


He loves all things that rambling boyhood loves, 

The woods, the fields,—or what mere idlesse proves; 

To view the unwinged race their play resume, 

Nestling and hiding ’neath the cowslip’s bloom; 

Or watch the dew slip down like liquid glass, 

Bathing the tired bee on the bladed grass ; 

See the sharp spider his torn web renew, 

Sparkling with atoms of the vapoury dew, 

Light as a dancer running o’er his line, 

Ilis rope a thread, than Sesren’s hair more fine! 

Or mark the insect take the stream, alone, 

Columbus-like, and venture the unknown ! 

Catch the shy cricket of the field, and hear 

Ilis song of spring, free-toned and shrilly clear, 

Then lie with face upturning to the skies, 

Gazing on palaces of clouds, that rise 

With amber gates, and purple-blossomed trees, 

Bridges of rainbows spanning pe seas; 

Or rich interior, showing couch of gold, 

Carpets of fleecy silver, fold on fold; 

In which celestial home a maiden fair, 

Still more ethereal than the ethereal air, 

Rests, with one hand sleep-thrown in careless grace 

*Neath the charm’d beauty of her dream-warm face! 

Till, one by one, the cloudy curtains roll 

And shut the matchless wonder from his soul: 

Then, with closed eyes, he questions his own mind, 

Wrecks of that magic paradise to find; 

Some feature of that seraph-nymph to trace, 

Which, as he woos, still fades from his embrace! 

His heart is full of unaccomplish’d deeds, 

Battles for Liberty, in which he bleeds ; 

Distinctions, honours, greatness to be won, 

Some vast achievement some way to be done ! 

Some high — ise, some strange immortal joy, 

Swells the wild heart of that poetic boy! 

A thousand visions sweep athwart his brain, 

Tis blood, like lava, flushes through each vein; 

Giddy with hopes, that thus his heart can cheat, 

He rambles on, with triumph ‘neath his feet, 

To find, ere long, his visions melt like frost, 

And leave but tears, in memory of the lost ! 
CHARLES SWAIN, 


FEAR NOT TO DIg. 
Fear not to die! fear not to die! 
Fear rather on to live, 
Where time must still that rest deny 
Only the grave can give ; 
Fear not oblivion’s shadow there— 
The glad rest promised thee, 
Is that which souls with God shall share 
Throughout eternity ! 


Fear not to die ! to rend on earth 
The ties that made earth dear; 





And wake, and find it day, A. Tinstey, 





THE DRAMA. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre.—A Season of unexan- 
pled brilliancy will this evening be concluded 
with ¢clat; Mr. Lumley having on the last week 
added the attraction of another Opera, and J enny 
Lind in a new character, to his previously most 
satisfactory exertions for the delight of the 
public. Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro was happily 
chosen for the occasion, and with so strong a 
cast, including the Susanna of Lind, that the 
theatre was crowded from floor to ceiling just 
as when the town was fullest, and hundreds 
were turned nightly from the doors. As in 
other parts, the acting of this charming _perfu. 
mer was excellent as her singing, arch, lively, 
and playful, and withal so natural that, as the 
man said of Garrick, it was not like acting at all, 
The recitative was admirably simple throughout; 
and the aria Dell vieni most fascinating. Madame 
Castellan, the Countess, was in sweet voice and 
sang the music of the part with great purity; and 
in the duet Suil’aria she was not second best. 
Staudigl’s Figaro was as perfect as we could 
desire. His magnificent notes rolling in where- 
ever the concerted pieces required them, and 
sometimes the deeper tones of Lablache, back- 
ing them up as it were with an effect still 
more profound. His Non piu vedrai was richly 
given and warmly encored. But the most strik- 
ing incident in the Opera, was a morsel of a 
quartett by Lind, Staudigl, Lablache, and 
Madame Grimaldi, which took the audience by 
surprise, and was thrice given amid tumults of 
applause. It never was our lot to hear any 
thing from the human voice more exquisite, 
Colettiwas indisposed, and had a needful apology 
made for him as the Count ; and it must be con- 
fessed that Madame Solari was rather an Ele- 
phantine Cherubino, neither in person nor look 
adapted for the character. Signor Solari, was 
very meritorious in his share of the music ; an¢ 
we may repeat, with the slight drawbacks to 
which we have alluded, the Opera was a treat of 
the highest order. 

Covent Garden.—La Nayade, a new ballet, 
with Mdlle. Plunkett as the heroine, was pro- 
duced after the Donna del Lago, on Sat f 
and made up a dramatic evening of rare attrac: 
tion, Tanndeg is the last night of performance 
here, and we trust the season has been as pros- 
perous as the strenuous efforts of the pov 
ment, and the extraordinary talent combined to 
give the noblest compositions in the best manner, 
have so justly deserved from a discerning and 
liberal public. Altogether London never wit- 
nessed such an. operatic emulation, and conse 
quent production of all that is most delightful in 
musical art, as have this year far surpassed all 


| former efforts, 
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VARIETIES. 


Archives of France.—De Carte having stated 
that archives belonging to French provinces were 
to be found among our public depositories, the 
government of that-eountry have caused several 
researches to be made for them without effect. 
The last agent, M. Delpit, in a work on the 
subject, lately published, states that no such docu- 
ments can be found. This is however only 
negative proof. M. Delpit’s “ Collection’’ it is 
added, however, contains very valuable infor- 
mation respecting the records preserved at the 
Guildhall and the Mansion-house, and its four 
principal divisions :—1, Collection of original 
charters; 2. Repertory, and Testamentary Rolls; 
3, Chartularies and manuscripts; 4. Registers 
of the Mayoralty, and also a well executed no- 
tice on the municipal history of London, drawn 
up from the rich materials afforded at Guildhall, 
The notice concerning the archives at the Chap- 
ter-house, Westminster, is full, and extremely 
worthy of attention. It concludes with a cata- 
logue of the documents in this collection relating 
té the history of France. 
~erzton Mutual Improvement Association.—Un- 
der this title we have the prospectus of a plan 
for uniting the thousands of individuals em- 
ployed in the printing profession in an associa- 
tion for improving themselves in literature, hear- 
ing lectures on sciences and arts, and discussing 
literary, historical, and political questions. It 
stites ‘that the object is to raise them from 
being tere tnachines, to the dignity of thinking 
men. A subscription of two shillings 4 quarter 
is;proposed. As everything depends upon the 
direction and conduct of such a design, we 
¢an offer no opinion—only that every well con- 
cocted and well conducted institution for the 
advancement of intelligence must be good, and 
that no trade would benefit more by the diffu- 
sion of intelligence than that of printing. The 
study of languages would be pre-eminently 
useful to it. 

‘Exciseable Ci yption.—In 1846, 7,711,309 
gallons of foreign wine were imported, of which 
6,740,316 gallons were retained for home con- 
sumption, The quantities remaining under bond 
onthe 5th of January, 1847, amounted to 
9,386,262 gallons. The 6,740,316 gallons of wine 
retained for home Consumption, included 365,867 
gallons of Cape (an inferior compound almost 
exclusively bought up for the purpose of adul- 
terating other wines); 409,506 gal.ons of French 
wines of all sorts; 2,669,798 gallons of Portu- 
ee 2,602,490 of Spanish; 94,580 gallons of 

ladeita; 64,478 gallons of Rhenish; 25,312 

lons of. Canary; 283 gallons of Fayal; and 

8,002 gallons of Sicilian, Marsala, and othersorts. 
Theto Quantity of spirits retained for home con- 
sumption last year,amounted to 4,254,237 gallons, 
out of 6,827,043 gallons imported, including 
2,362,784 gallons of British colonial rum, 192,331 
gallons of East India rum, 128,478 of mixed, 
108 gallons of foreign rum (in all 2,683,701 

ons of rum), 1,504,465 gallons of brandy, 

883 gallons of Geneva, 7,281 gallons of other 
foreign and colonial spirits, and 8,907 gallons of 
Channel Island spirits, 5,310,148 gallons of all 
ne of spirit remained in bond on the 5th Jan. 
1847, including 2,997,149 gallons of rum, 
1,894,962 of brandy, and 89,302 of Geneva. 

St, ‘Petersburg, Aug. 3.—About a twelvemonth 
4go.the Emperor commanded that those pupils 
and scientific students of the Academy of Arts 
4nd Stiences who might wish to travel for their 
improvement into foreign countries, should have 
their passports free of charge. He has extended 
hate privilege to professors and literati, who 

all travel for a similar object at their own 
expense, after an examination as to their know- 
l and acquirements, as well-as the utility of 
their journey, shall have been determined by the 
Imperial Academy, 








The Lesser Cumbray, a small island in the 
Clyde, recently visited by Her Majesty, and thus 
againrestoredto fame, was formerly noted for an 
amusing anecdote of its worthy minister, who, 
deeply impressed with the importance of his 
clerical charge, was wont to put up his prayers 
to Heaven to show especial grace and favour to 
Little Cumbray, not forgetting the adjacent 
islands of Great Britain and Ireland! 

Shooting-Stars.—The vast number of what 
are called shooting-stars seen on every clear 
night during the last ten days, is not a little re- 
markable. They were darting about in every 
direction, almost every minute. The electric 
condition of the atmosphere is very curious. We 
have seen coruscations nearly resembling the 
Northern Lights, beautiful displays of gleaming 
or sheet lightning; and one night a single deep 
clap of thunder, in the midst of a deluge of rain. 

London Periwinkles.— Our cockney friends 
are not aware how largea supply of periwinkles 
have found their way to London, and may be 
had for the picking. They are as yet rather small, 
but if any one will go to the basins in Trafalgar- 
square, they will see myriads of these shell-fish 
attached to their sides. As theymust have been 
derived with the water from the depths of the 
Artesian well which supplies the fountains, the 
phenomenon is of interest to natural history, and 
we recommend it to the attention of the Dean of 
Westminster. 

Lady-Birds.—On Thursday week a cloud of 
millions of lady-birds passed over the Channel 
from the direction of Calais to Ostend, and 
— on the coast about Margate, Ramsgate, 
and the vicinity. They covered the persons who 
were assembled to watch the approach of the 
phenomenon, and were so thick on the earth as 
to be swept by bushels into the sea. On what is 
called the Golden Gallery, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
the lady-birds were as thick last week as they 
have since been represented to be all over the 
Kentish coast. The cathedral appears to bea 
favourite resort with them when they come in 
clouds by night or by day, The same circum- 
stance has been noticed in former years. 

Lady Blessington’s ‘‘ Confessions of an Elderly 
Gentleman,” we observe, has been promoted to 
the Foreign distinction (it well deserves), of 
being translated for the Feutlleton of the 
“ National,” Paris paper. Such a compliment to 
an English author is rare, and seems to be a 
laudable inroad on the expensive manufacturing 
hitherto carried to so absurd an extent in this 
manner of publication. 

The Cooper triennial Prize of £300, has just 
been awarded by the medical staff of Guy’s 
Hospital to Dr. Richard Halahan, for his “‘ Essay 
on the Uses and Structure of the Super-renal 
Capsules.” 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Sugir Planters’ Manual, by W. J. Evans, M.D., 
8vo. cl th, 93.—Phillips’ Land; or the Country hitherto 
designated Port Phillip, by J.D. Lanz, D.D., 12mo. cloth, 
7s. 6d.—The Martyr, the Dreams, aud other Poems, by 
the Rev. M. A. Newa:an, M.A., 12mo, cloth, 73. 6d.— 
Cooksland, in North Eastern Australia, by J. D. Lang, 
D.D., 12mo. «loth, 7s. 6d.—The Balm of Gilead, &c. by 
Thomas H. Holmes, 32mo. cloth, 1s.—The Cloud Dis- 
pelled ; or, the Doctrine of Uredestination examined, by 
J. Kirk, l:mo. cloth, 1s. 6d.—The Extent of the Pro- 
pitiation ; or, the question “ For whom did Christ die ?” 
by J. Morison, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d.—Goodwin’s Treatises, 
2nd series, part 2, 8vo. 2s.; Secoud series, part 3, 8vo. 
3s. 6d.—Scriptural Epitaphs, 18mo. 2s. 6d.; large paper, 
4s.—Poems, by (ieorge P. Thomas, 12mo. cloth, 6s.— 
Danish Grammar for Englishmen, by Dr. E, Rask, post 
8vo. 5s.—A Collection of Architectnral Or ts in the 
Middle Ages, by Charles Heideloff, 2 vols. in 1, 4to. cloth, 
£4.—General History of the Christian Religion, by D. A. 
Neander, translated by Joseph Tor: ey, vol. 1, 8vo. cloth, 
16s.—Questions to Schmitz’s History of Rome, by John 
Robson, B.A., 12mo. cloth, 2s.—Archwological Index, by 
J. Y. Akerman, F.S.A., 8vo. cloth, 15s.—A eo 
Account of the Musical and Poetical Works published in 
England ducing the 16th and 17th century, by E, F. 





Rembault, LL.D., 5s.—Guide to the Birth place of 
Shakspere, by Geo. May, 12mo. 2s. 6d.—Eclogues and 
Georgics of Virgil, with English Notes and Metrical 
Index, by C. Anthon, LL.D., 12mo. roan, 6s.—Summer 
Rambles in the County of Kent, 12mo. 5s.—Hand-book of 
Field Botany, by Wm. E. Steele, 12mo. 73. 64.—Chart of 
Ancient Armour, from 11th to 17th Century, with descrip- 
tion, &c., royal 8vo, 10s. 6d.—Gothic Ornaments, drawn 
from existing examples, by James K. Colling, parts 1 & 2, 
each 2ls.—Thirty Sermons, by Rev. Alfred Gatby, 
2nd edit. 12mo. cloth, 8s.—Manual of Bookkeeping, by an 
experienced Clerk, 5th edit. 12mo. cloth, de —-Fuclid’s 
Geometry, ‘ranslat»dfrom the Latin of Bishop Ellrington, 
new edit. 12mo. cloth, 53. : 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A SUBSCRIBER.—We are not aware of the circumstances 
about any font out of which Shakspere was baptized. 

We do not lke the circular about the meeting of the 
13th, in aid of the Shakspere memorial. It seems to have 
been framed to give the public a false notion of the cir- 
cumstances, aud to make the patrons of other, proceedings 
appear as the patrons of this particular effort. This may 
not have been intended, but the parade of royal and noble 
names at the top, which had nothing whatever to do with 
this meeting, however pledged to the eame object in other 
quarters, had a suspicious look. 

We much doubt the concealed allusions thought tabe 
discovered by our a in the borders of the 
Bayeux Tapestry, but will re-consider his obliging letter: 
There is some force in the remark that Harold rather than 
William is the Hero of the work, and, therefore, that it 
— not likely to have been executed by the wife of the 
atter. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


’ 
E - DENT’S MANUFACTURE of 
* WATCHES and CLOCKS is protected by three separate 
Patents. Ladies’ elegant gold Watches, with gold dials, and jewelled 
in four holes, Eight Guineas ; Gentlemen’s ditto, enamel dials 
Ten Guincas ; Youths’ Silver Watches, Four Guineas ; substantial 
and accurately-going Silver Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
Six Guineas. 
Dent, 82, Strand; 33, — r Street; and 34, ROYal Exchange, 
(Clock-Tower Area) 





, r + 
HENDRIE S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
has realised in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 

excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The “ Cosmene 
Prrrotxe Svar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found te 
have an agreeable demulcent influence on the hatds, and on the 
most delicate skin ; or in the nursery, for its. “<Perrouns 
Suavrxo Soap” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irri+ 
tation felt in the cmployment of the ordinary alkaline compositions. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petfoleum, named 
“ Dispensary Soar,” is prepared for inveterate cuti¢ular affections 
of long standing; and, from experience in several public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing chil¢ren’s heads, it hag 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against, 
the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 

The Depeneaty Soap, being at a d price, is lable 
all classes; and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases 
typhus, and other be idered a ficial antidote. 








R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anp 13, Tichsoanz Srazet, Recent’s QuapRant. 





ASYLUM FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
LIFE OFFICE. 
No. 72, Cornhill, Established in 1824, for 


INVALID and HEALTHY LIVES, and for OrricEns and oTHEas 
TRAVELLING OK RESIDENT ABROAD. 


The Board of Directors assemble twice a-week. 
Chairman—Lieutenant-General Sir James Law Lashington, G.C.B- 
Deputy-Chairman—Charles William Hallett, Esquire. 
FORMALITIES WAIVED, so that in certain ¢ases the ordinary 

n ‘ss 


references may be dispensed with, shotld the Company 
Medical Officer be satisfied without them. 


POLICIES ON THE LIVES OF OTHERS. not necessarily void if 
the life assured travel beyond prescribed limits. 
LOANS ON POLICIES which have acquired a purchaseable value. 
PREMIUMS FOR THE LONG TERM OF 20 YEARS. 
Age .. 20 | Age 30 Age 40 | Age 50 
Per cent. perann. 019 8 16n 1 6 218 5 
POLICIES VIRTUALLY COMPLETED IN A DAY, by the Pe | 
calling at the Company’s House ; or, With all convenient 





by letter addressed to 
\ . GEO. FARREN, Esq., Resipent Dinzczon, 
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Azkaus LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ape eke | ial tal Act of of ’ Parliament. 
Tuomas Saanoenes M NGerm rman, Chairman. 
Wits Lear, Esq, Deputy Chairman. 


ma Ez. Etghee. Bea sons Humphery, Esq, Alderman, 
Biwara fates, Ee Thomas Kell *.  seateemnay 
Sorin Jeremiah Pil: her i 
Lewis Pocock, 
Mower y> by Esq. 


“—Dr seems, 2, kinsbury 
aa, seep 2. #redvrick’s Bact old Old. Jewry. 
ing Actuary—P1 ‘ofessor ee of King’s College. 


benefit of the lowest rate 
the assured, an 

bonus. ‘They bave iuke- 

Assurance tuod 











ota ,and aa aynualineome of upwards 
, arising from the issuc of between B0L0 and 6uv0 Policics, 
Aanual Premium to assure £100. 

| age. | For One Year. | For Seven Years. | Whole Term. | 
20 gow 3 £019 1 “£T ll 10 
» ri? a Be 2 0 7 
40 160 1.6 9 2 14.10 
60 inl 1 19 lo 40n 
60 3264 37 ~=0 6 0 w 








Ono-hait of ths “whole term ” premium may remain on credit tor 
seven years, or one-third of the premium nuly remain for life as a 
debt upon the policy at 5 per cent,, or may be paid off at any time 






Without notice. 
ja Advances of a aney as security for debts, or as 
a '» Where the least present eyed is ucsirable, 
varied aud ve tables of tne Argus will be found to 


have becn furnished. 
uta quarter before two o'clock, 


ARD BATES, Bepitens. Director. 
to Solicitors and Agents 


Ev 
A liberal commission 





SHAKSPERES’S HOUSE. 


A MEETING of Noblemen and. Gentlemen 
interested in of .Shakspere’s House at 
will held at the Tuarcuxep Hovuss TAVERN, St. 
famncs’s-street, on THURSDAY, the 26:h inst., at Three o’ctock, 
when a London will be formed, of wr Weswuvare 
to act as President, Eau or 
j i. wey ir. Rodd, Ag wl mS i. = 
ec ent 0 e 
BSocicty, 9, Great = re Tekecater-ey 





BOOKS IN THE paly 





8, New Burlington Street, 
Aug. 200k, ’ 


MR. BENTLEY 
Wiil Publish during the present Month, 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





I. 
Dedicated to the Royal Geographical Society. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. with Map by Arrowsmith, and other 
Iustrations, 


'y 


TIVE OF A JOURNEY, under- 
taken in the year 164546, from Whydah, du the West Coast of 


Africa, dom of Dahomy, to Adofoodiah, in the 
interior of A Br Dunean, late of the Ist Lite Guards, 
and one of ibe late N i 


AIOE... OEE 
No £S OF A RESIDENCE AT 
ROME. BY A PROTESTANT CLERGYMAN. (REY. M. 
VICARY, M.A.) 
IIt. 
Tn 2 vols. 8vo. with 


SECRET HISTORY OF — COURT |r 


MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL 
NOVELS AND TALES OF SIR 


Cheap Edition of the Novels and Tales of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart, 


beg to announce that they are preparing for publication g 
Cheap issue of the 


EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, 


Corrected and revised throughout, and with new Prefaces by the Auth 
UNIFORM WITH THE CHEAP EDITION OF THE WORKS OF MR, DI 
The First Number, price Three-halfpence, and the First Part, price Sevenpence, will be published simultaneously 
on the 30th of Oct. next. Prospectuses will be ready for distribution with t 
LONDON : CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 


ENS. 


e Periodicals on the 3Uth of September, 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





NEW WORKS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo, £1 11s. 6d, 
HE YOUNG AUTHORESS., By Rose Exten 
Hexeatxs. Authoress of ‘‘ Alice Leamington,” “Joan of Arc,” 
“* Charlotte Corday,” &c. 
John and Daniel A. Darling, 126, Rishopsgate-street, Cornhill. 


MRS. VIDAL’S TALES FOR THE BUSH—SECOND EDITIox. 
In 18mo, price 5s., in cloth, the Second Edition of 


{ALES for the BUSH. By Mrs, FRANCIS 


ratsly. fe Pameuiol Di i ae he oad a Five Numbers, sold sepa. 

Rivincrons, St. ate 's Church-yard, and Waterloo- place. 

Of whom may be had, just published, by the same Author, 
WINTERTON, a Tale for Young pa escil 3s. 6d. 





In 2 volumes, 
Joo RNAL- OF A FEW MONTHS’ RESI- 
Bach IN PORTUGAL, and GLIMPSES OF THE SOUTH 
:: ais coat be difficult to conceive a more amiable, right-minded 
> wl 4, impartial observer than Mrs. Quillinan. 
idinburgh Revie. 
= Edwarg@ Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ELLEN MIDDLETON.” 


In 3 volumes. 
GRANTLEY | 


MANOR. A Tate, 
GEORGIANA rte sang 
“ In her second book Lady Georgiana Fullerton realizes 
all the promise of her first, and we venture to think takes a high 
place amony writers Of mudern fiction. We have not for many a 
day Tread su charminga . as‘ jpeg Manor.”—Ezaminer. 
2 yolum 
MRS. ry tape 8 (tte “PAS Fi NY KEMBLE) * algngermasmag OF A 
ESIDENCE IN 
award Moxon, 44, Dover- ay 





ROBINSON CRUSOE. (Select Ldbrary Baie) 
standard boo book fo 


lew Mustrations, & 
will be found the Best and cheapest edition of this r 
youth. Price . half bound ny 


A List of the previous volumes of the Select Library ma may be 
had on eundguibetien. 


London: James Rurns, 17, Portman-street. 





{ 4 HANS ANDERSEN’S TALES. 
(TALES FOR THE YOUNG. By HANS 
C. ANDERSEN. 
With Engravings after the German. 3s. 


This volume contains sixteen of the most beautiful of the imagina- 
tive Tales of this celebrated Author, and is got up ina style com: 


bining Fe oe with ite 
a Scher welienss of Desan? Cabinet Library may be had 
London: J. Burns, 17, Portman-strect. 





(j-£LIC GATHERINGS; or, the Highlanders 
at Home on the Heath, the River, and the Loch. Containing 
peepee grou cnanees iu 
ments, t! sootte. and ae So 
made e€: mpronaly Sor ils work b: tl . MeTA 
ptive ss by JAMES LOGAN, Esq. Phiee 
» Per Part, , containing 3 subjects, 


size, half super-roy: al, 16s. 
plain 10s. 
T. H. FIRLDING’S NEW WORK. 

The KNOWLEDGE and RECO ATION tJ OLD oop ag 
the modes of judging between Copies and Originals, a brief 
Life of th - the different t Behools oP Painting. 

shed by ‘clot 

yi — Co., 96, Strand ; by a) ppoing |i 
que H2&.H. the Prince Albert, 
the Royal Family, &. &c. 


ce 
— a nea 


to Her M: ae 
ment to Her 
men co Her Malet the 





AND GOVERNMENT OF RUSSIA Alexan- 
der and Nicholas. By J. H. Schatten 


In 2 ¥ 
, RELY ;"o on THE CRATER, a 


une? teihie. hy? ¢, Fenin or > Cocy cr, E.g., Author ot “ The 
* ake ] puma,” c. 


M 
ie 
1,” *Leveoniat,” dc 





RICHARD BENTLEY New Purfinoton Strect, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty 





Murray's Home and Colonial Library. 
On August 3ist, No. 49, post Svo., 2s. 6d. 
(THE WAYSIDE CROSS ; _« the RAID OF 
. GUMEZ. A Tat of the Cartisr 
By Captain E. A. precoeie sir Regiment. 
John Murray, Albemarle Strect. 


In afew days-will be Published, in small post 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 

PHE HO of C44 EBS RRS 
Mlustrated and @ with Thirty-three 

By F. W. FAIRHOL, F.S A. 








MR. ARNOLD’S NEW GREEK READING BOOK. 
In 8y0, price 6s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
CONSTRUING + oad =u the Rey. THOS. KERCHEVER 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity 
Coll 


hee ork tended to be used simultaneously with the Author's 
« Practical ~~ to Greek Prose Composition,” either as a 
Reading Book, or wate 
Sivteaross, St. Paul’s Church-yard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. Finny Se DietRone got to GREEK _— DENCE. 
T ‘ocabulary. Third Edition. 5s. 6d. 


With eas, 
PRACTICAL "INTRODUCTION to GREEK PROSE COM 
postrion. Sixth Edition. 5s ‘A Second Part is in the Press.) 


A 


ARNOLD, M.A., 
, Cam! 





EARLY EDUCATION. 
In small 8v0, price 9s. 6d., the Second Edition of 
BARLY INFLUEN CES. By the Author of 
Rrvinerors, Bt Paul's yard, and "Waterioo-place. 
Of whom may be had, 





Chapman and Hall, 146, Strand, London. 


By Lady |" 


Tn small 1 8¥0, sities 5s. 6d., 
SERMONS TO THE SUNG. By the Rey, 
E. KENNAWAY, M. 
Rivtnortons, St. Fete tee yard, and 2 Watetioo place. 
Of whou may be had, by the same Author, 

1, SERMONS preachetl at BRIGHTON. 7s. 6d. 
2. SECOND SERIES now ready. 

3. COMFORT for thé AFFLICTED. Selected from various Ay 
eee With a Preface by Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Oxford. Third Edition. 5:. 





NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY’S AND RIVINGTON’'S ANNUAL 
REGISTER. 
Now ready, in 8¥o., price 16s. 


[HE ANNUAL REGISTER; or, a View of 
the History and Politics of the yeur 1946. 

Rivingtons ; Jongman &Co.; J. M. Richardson ; Hamilton & 

simpkin & Co. J, Rodwell; Sherwood & Co. ; Houlston and obsad 
; @. ford ; J. Dowding ; J. Bumpus; Cowie & Co.; Gy 

£ 800; paithe reg H. Washbourne ; H. G. Bohn ; W, 

& Son; J. Gree! - Thomas; L. Booth ; W. J. Cleaver; aud @. 

Routledge. 





Just Published; Second Edition, 


FIVE MINUTES’ COMMON SENSE about the 
a as regards its Restoration, Preservation, and Luprove 


e mee have endeavoured to acquire and communicate intelligent 
and sound ideas upon this subject.” 

Published by Thomas Churchili? 22, King-street, Regent-street, 
porn hg oe aging on tion, or ge. ill bo scat fre way 
part of the kingdom, on receipt ot two postage stam; 





eee. On beanie OF = pays 
ith numerous Cascs and Plates; or 


i> 28. 
pULMONARY CON SUMPTION, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, CHRONIC COUGH, and various affections 
ge ungs, Ai rpassaizes, and Throat, treated by ALFRED 

. MADDOCK, M.D. 
“ We earnesi iy xocomenena this work to the attention of the Pro- 
fession and the Public generally. —Murning Post. 











{ }; Simpkin and Marshall, 8 Court, Row; 
Balliere, 219, ey ~E, 
Just ready, fep. 8vo., price 4s. 61., 
ANNESLEY & end OTHER POEMS. By 
HARRIET DRURY. 
w. wale, 177, + Piceadilly. 
lished in 2 Vols. 





Volume 1, now ready. To"be by 
’ Price 20s. ae Non-subscribers, 38s. each. 


‘ROFT’S THIRTY SELECT ANTHEMS 
and the pikes Ga SERVICE, in Vocal Score, with an accom- 
Paniment or Pianoforte by Vincent pot yee The work 
rinted on ropa ys 1d bound in clotb. 
Tenor Parts are pri in the: original cells; the 

s are also ready to Volume A price to § oneeee 


Single V 
ss 6s. Any 


Treble ry Counter-tenor 78 ; Tenor 5s.; 

or the Service m: may be had singly, either in y > 

tist of the prices had Gratis, on application to the Publisher. 

London: Sacred Music Warehouse, J. A. Seren, 69, Dean-street, 
Soho, and of, Poultry. 





STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 


LAND WE LIVE 
Number 15, for the 2ist of August, 
Has for its subject, STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, 
Illustrated with eight] views, of which six are repres: entations of 
SHAKSPERE'S pag at various periods. 
This Work is Published in Weekly Threepenny Numbers and 
Mon’ —— Shilling Parts. 


Knight. 

Sold by all Souk ne. in the United Kingdom. 
nl 
———————— — 
Printed by Henry Silverlock, of Number 3, Wardrobe Terrace, De- 

tors’ jy Rome 4 in the Pari rene aor the Wardreb 
4 


Snondiche’ the younger, at his’ scesdonce, the, Lite 
che, the a onl on lence, the 
Office, Number 5, Ca GL Strand, in the a, Soo 
ware Strand, in the County of 9 WMiddleses, on Saturday, Auge 


THE IN, 


“Agents for New York : Wiley and Putnam, 161, Broadway. 





TRUTH without PREJUDICE. Third Edition. %e. 6d. 
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